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Art.I. Roncesvalles, a Poem, in Twelve Books. By R. Wharton, 
Esq., M.P. F.R.S. 4to. 11. 10s. Boards. Hatchard. 1812. 


T is one of the phenomena of this age, that a gentleman no 
sooner becomes a secretary to the Admiralty or to the Trea- 
sury than he becomes a secretary to the Muses, and takes out 
a licence for writing poetry. ‘The public has been lately ob- 
serving the appointment of new secretaryships with a jealous 
eye: but we trust that such an official supererogation as this 
will not be censured as unconstitutional, because no special 
salary is affixed to it. Yet, if we may credit Otway, in his 
days a prudent placeman would have felt as Encolpius did, 
6 Timui ego ne me quoque poetam vocarent ;” for he Says, 


‘¢ The dullest He, (thought most for business fit, ) 
Will venture his bought place to aim at wit ; 
And though he sinks with his employs of State 


Till commion sense forsake him, he’ll translate.’’ 


Now, that the maxim of the first line still obtains, and that dul- 
ness continues an almost indispensible qualification for office, 
we must admit: but that the placeman must necessarily * sink 
with his employs of state” is not so clear: at least, after the 
have been found guilty of Talavera and of Roncesvalles, John 

Vilson Croker and Richard Wharton, Esquires, have not (we 
believe) been considered as the worse Secretaries : — whether 
és common sense have forsaken” them, is another matter. 

Mr. Wharton is, we think, the first of ‘the great epic poets 
who has chosen to chaperon his work into the world with a 
frontispiece. In fact, Milton was blind, and Homer was blind, 
and therefore had not the cpportunity, if they had desired it, of 
forming and contemplating such an embellishment‘, but we 
have often fancied that perhaps Milton and Homer would have 
rejoiced in their blindness, if they had lived to hear of their 
works being perpetually advertised in neat editions, with cuts, 
in which Achilles is represented in silk stockings, and Satan 
with horns and a tail. Not so our present poet; who, like 
Addison with his Sir Roger de Coverley, will have no one 
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meddle with his Urganda but himself, and with the true mo- 
desty of genius seems to have thought that the reader would 
need something more than description to bring before his eyes 
this splendid image. After all, however, it does not appear to 
us that she is a personage purely ideal; and we suspect that 
such a figure might be produced by a judicious assemblage of 
female proportions that are to be seen on any market-day in 
Billingsgate. Still, we have no fault to find with the plate, 
but may fairly say, ‘* Ut pictura poesis.” The sister-arts have 
rather, endeavoured to excell themselves than each other. 

The Dedication to the Princess Elizabeth has perhaps never 
been surpassed; and it is so far well calculated to precede 
Mr. Wharton’s poetry, that it at least excites no great desire to 
read any more of his prose. 

The poem itself, like the AEneid and the Paradise Lost, is in 
twelve books: but the author seems to apprehend it to be as 
‘unlucky to number his lines, as David found it to number the 
people; and, when he spreads the harvest before us, he is de- 
termined that we shall have no other measure of his fertility 
- than our own fatigue. This circumstance will make our re- 
ference to the citations less precise than we could have wished, 
since we'can designate them only by the page: but, if our 
reader, in the ardour of his research, should be thus driven to 
cast his eye more at large over these inspired leaves, he will 
find points, which we have but touched, so illustrated and 
multiplied, and such numberless rarities springing up unex- 
pectedly on every side, that he will scarcely regret the toil. 

As a romance, (founded on those of Ariosto, Bojardo, 
and Berng,) we suspect that the present work would have 
stood a bad chance with the curate and barber in Don 
Quixote, and would have hardly received the distinction of 
being ordered into a dry vault. As an epic poem, we do not 
think that Bossu would have classed it among the first. How- 
ever, we will console Mr. Wharton by assuring him that he 
has altogether escaped that perilous mediocrity which neither 
gods nor men permit to the poet.— And so to the invocation: 


© O Power! afford thine aid, 
Cleanse my dull sight, and hover o’er my head !” 


As with respect to this power we find no farther explanation, 
we must conclude that it is political power ; which, we are in- 
duced to believe, has shewn a good disposition towards Mr. W. 
in hoverivg o’er his head, if not in cleansing any dulness of 
sight, bodily or mental. 

We are first introduced to Dudon riding post from Denmark, 
in search of Orlando, Rinaldo, &c., but prudently trusting more 


to bottom than speed : 
¢ With 
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© With not so swift a pace, &c. 
. * - . 
But steady, like a man whose forethought knew 
He had more space to pass than that in view.’ 


Forethought, however, was out for once; since, with all the good 
luck in the world, (considering that these heroes were in the 
habit of taking the most part of Europe and Asia in a morning 
ride,) he just happens to meet, and in a forest too, with the 
very knights of whom he is in quest, and intreats them to rally 


round Charlemagne. — Rinaldo is all eagerness, and urges his 
companions 


‘ If Syrian trophies e’er the breast excite, 


Of Aquilant the black, or Gryphon white,’ P.7. 


and adds (we trust, without any reference to the barber’s 
bason, ) 


© On me the casque that graced Mambrino’s brow :’— 


but Orlando is not to be so turned from his purpose of §¢ serv- 
ing Angelica ;? we shall see how he served her, anon. — There 
is something very remarkable in Rinaldo’s expostulation, which 
follows; since, with six companions present, the greater part of 
his speech is addressed to a dead man whom he had probably 
never seen, Milon, the father of Orlando. He, however, cha- 
ritably dismisses his defunct auditor with an indulgence in 
which the reader will perhaps wish himself included ; 


‘ Sleep, Milon, sleep !’ 


Dudon rises to second the motion, but Orlando cuts him very 
short, and, leaving Rinaldo to argue the matter fully with his 
dead father, scampers off, 


* And lessening as he went, soon seem’d at most 
Of common bulk, and soon to sight was lost ;?_ 15. 


and so for the present we have done with Orlando. As for the 
rest 
it 4 They fixed upon the ground their sullen eyes, 
And now and then burst forth indignant sighs,’ 


After these sighs, 


¢ Dudon at last began, ‘“* What then remains 
But that we six whom no foul passion stains 
Should rush where glory calls ?”’ 


Accordingly, after nine days, and two choice similes, they ar- 
rive at Trebizond; and there 


¢ Themselves, their steeds, their arms —a precious charge, 


To the deep trusted in one fragile barge,’ 17. 
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and a precious load any bargeman of these days would havé 
deemed it ! — Achilles (of all people in the world! who would 
have thought of Achilles?) was so obliging as to use his in- 
terest with the river God, who lent them some singular assist4 
ance, 
‘ And to the warriors upward progress gave 
The favoring eddies of his refluent wave.’ 18. 


We may judge whether this convenient reflux cf the Danube 
had anything in it very difficult or uncommon, when the poet 
afterward (page 15s.) adduces the stopping of the river St. 
Lawrence as a matter of comparative facility : | 


¢ But easier far a wish the stream controls 
Precipitous where Niagara rolls 
‘Than argument or prayer,’ &c. 


The six knights errant land safe in the court of Ottachieri at 
Belgrade: where just then a most opportune and conscientious 
traitor of the name of Spinella had arrived from the court of 
Arragon, ready to communicate all that he knew. Yet, if he 
were to communicate it after the same fashion in which we 
learn all that respects his own life and adventures, in pages 19. 
and 20., his audience might stand a chance of remaining in a 
state of great ignorance, and would find that, like the poet’s 
own Magalone, 


¢ And still the more they search’d the less they knew.’ 


The passage is much too long to extract, but is a most distin« 
guished specimen of narrative-involution. 

Ottachieri provides many royal rarities for his guests: but 
they must have been rather at a loss what to expect when he 
exclaimed, 


‘Ye minstrels! from your strings their essence call!? P.23. 


Next morning, Ottachieri obligingly recites his ingenious 
paraphrase of the Prince Regent’s Letter, (of which hereafter,) 
whereupon some debate follows, and it is determined to sum- 
mon Spinella to the bar of the House, and hear what he has to 
say. ‘Thus closes the first book ! 

With all his chivalry, the author has yet a very laudable 
classic predilection; and because Virgil has twelve books, so 
has he twelve; and because the second in the A®neid is all 
natration, so must the second book of Roncesvalles ‘ go and 
do likewise.” — Narrative, if carried to any length, is but an 
aukward contrivance, and (which is singular) has almost the 
same languor in a poem as on the stage. It is only tolerable 
when it is full of striking incident, and when the narrator is, like 
ZEneas, a principal actor in the events which he recounts. — 

what 
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what shall we say to Spinella, who does little more than detail 
a discussion in which he himself not only took no part, but at 
which he was not even present, having only received it on 
hearsay from an envoy? We must say that he had a most 
marvellous memory; and so had his friend ;: —but as for in- 
terest, it is about the same as if a man were to repeat a whole 
debate in the House of Commons, who had read the report of 
it in’a news-paper, 
*O happy ye! whom on the plains of Troy 
Fate gave your arms, your wisdom to employ.’ 


Such is the exordium of this book, and it naturally brings be- 
fore the poet’s eyes the prospect of an immortality like that 
of Homer. If it prove so, woe be to the poor school-boy 
who shall have to construe these two lines. We shall not ate 
tempt the task. 

Spinella rather takes too much on himself, when he says, 


* Nor tedious shall ye deem me, if my speech 
The rise of Agramante’s purpose teach ;’ 


unless it be intended as an oblique compliment to the monarch 
on his singular patience. First, we are told who Agramante 
was, and where he reigned, and all about him; and then we 
are carried to hear the King’s Speech with which he opens the 
Session. After Rodomonte has done credit to his name in 4 
rodomontade of the first quality, it is added 


‘ The old were silent, for the old are wise :” 


we wish that they had been wise a little sooner, the one hav- 
ing already spoken through four pages and another through 
three: but listen we a little to Magalone, who is a mighty con- 
jurer! He has a notable tale of a youth named Ruggiero, 
nursed by a magician in Teneriffe : 


‘ There his first thought on arms the infant bent, 
The pith of lions his sole nourishment ;’ P. 51. 


a diet that marvellously agrees with him. 


¢ None save that youth can meet the Paladins— 

Who wins Ruggiero’s succour, conquest wins.” §1, 
Rodomonte thinks that a man is as well without being fed on 
lion’s pith, and with no great politeness rather questions Ma, 
galone’s intelligence : 

‘ Jf juggling words belief might find 

In the firm texture of my scornful mind.’ 52. 


However, Ruggiero is to be sought; and in the mean time 


Magalone goes Heaven knows where, and, as it appears, 
I 3 Heaven 
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Heaven does mot know how ; and we must confess that we begin 


to be a little of Rodomonte’s mind, when we have travelled so 
far with him: 


‘ For of his doubts each constellation show’d 
Distinct solutions ; some seem’d ill to bode, 
Some promised well: but both could not be true, 
And still the more he search’d, the less he knew.’ P. 55. 


Could Sidrophel or the old woman of Brentford do more ? — 
Now for Teneriffe, and the voyage of discovery!!—-The ad- 
venturers found their way easily enowgh: but, as for Rug- 
giero, it is not very surprising that they should not mect with 
him, when they never were able to find the Peak, and not one 
of them was geographer enough to be surprised at this, or to 
inquire what was ‘become of it!—and this not for lack of 
observation or curiosity, for we have some choice lines de- 
scribing all the trees and vallies, and birds and beasts, nay even 


insects, which they saw there : —nor for want of leisure and 
assiduity 5 since 


‘ Each place that might a careless glance elude, 
Wherever shady glen or cover’d grott 
Or thick embower’d grove a shelter wrought, 
Six days intire, and six times round the isle, 


With eager search the knights renew’d their toil.” 56. 


Certainly they were out’of /uck that, in all these six excursions, - 


not one of them should happen to discover this mountain, three 
miles high, as it is probable that some must have stepped over 
it without perceiving it. The enchanter, who did all this, must 
‘doubtless be the very same of whom Don Quixote often com- 
plains so bitterly, as making things ‘‘ appear and disappear,” 
and degrading all his enterprizes; the very same who made the 
giants look so very like wind-mills, and Mambrino’s helmet so 
very like a barber’s bason.—In short, Agramante’s knights re- 
turn to him without any other idea than that Teneriffe was a 
flat level country: — but the laugh is all against our conjurer 
Magalone, and not against those who went on this fool’s-errand. 
Rodomonte is even disposed to deal harshly by him: 


* O! if there be such powers as he persuades, 
Working for us by unacknowledged aids, 
With blood propitiate their infernal will, 
And be this miscreant’s gore the first ye spill!’ 56. 


The author (probably from a weary experience) adds a cir- 
cumstance not likely to put a Aero in the best possible humour, 


¢ And loath’d each lengthen’d moment of debate.” 
Magalone 
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Magalone will speak, if he dies for it, (indeed he knows, like the 
tortoise, that this is actually the penalty); and first he very 
satisfactorily informs us how Ruggiero andshis preceptor _ 


¢ Dwell hid in open space obscured in light,’ 


which of course clears every difficulty with respect to the 
mountain. — One Tahmurras, (who, by the way, lived goo 
years,) he afterward tells us, left behind him a marvellous 
ring; which, in process of time, after having been buried and 
dug up again, was presented to Angricn and (which is still 
more singular) was soldered on her finger, 


¢ And through the metal such a power infus’d 
That from her finger it may ne’er be loosed ;’ 62. 


that is to say, as long as she preserves her virginity. Yet 
without the ring, Ruggiero cannot be obtained. 

Now a more singular recipe for a victory can hardly be ima- 
gined, than the combination of a ring and a rape, and a knight 
fed on lion’s pith. Magalone did well to die immediately, for 
had he lived as long as ‘Tahmurras he could not easily have hit 
on such another! Accordingly, he drops down and expires. 

Agramante is eager for the ring : —Rodomonte will not hear 
of it, but flies off at a tangent :— but we are somewhat sur- 
prised, and even mortified, to find that 


¢ One short hour 
Comprised that council in Biserta’s ome P. 66. 
And his unbending farewell to the Moor.’ 
It nettles us, we repeat, to find that these honourable gentlemen 
could say in an hour, and ina short hour too, what could hardly 
be read in double the time: we certainly did not minute our pee 
rusal: but, even granting it to be but an hour, we will maintain 
to the last drop of our ink that it was not a short one. — This 
circumstance seems to reflect a little on the authenticity of 
Spinella’s report of the speeches, for we must bear in mind 
that we have only his word for them: so that, if we venture 
somewhat to impeach their credit, we cast no sort of reflection 
on the poet. 

Spinella “has it all to himself—to the end of the chapter,” 
(book, we should have said,) and sets forth how a very odd. 
looking person called Brunello, a sort of Thersites among the 
Africans, undertakes to obtain the ring. 

The anatomy of the first two books will give the reader a 
very sufficient specimen of the structure of the poem, its 
powers, and‘its proportions. In what remains, we shall bring 
before him only the more prominent or more exquisite fea- 


tures. 
[4 We 
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"We are told that it was no exclusive peculiarity of that va- 
lour which is found in Hungary, to act the part of a horse or a 
shock -dog : 


‘ But not alone in Ottachierf’s domain 
Did starting valour rouse his bristly main.’ 72. 


In those little amiable extravagances to which Rodomonte 
has so properly bequeathed his name, surely nobody will dis- 
pute that he has surpassed all who have succeeded him. Even 


when sitting quietly on his throne, he sits the very genius of 
Rodomontade : . 


‘ The ascending steps were skulls of slaughter’d foes 
Slain by his hand, disposed in ghastly rows.’ P. 77. 


Unless the heads of all his enemies were of a ¢ compress’d’ 
make, as that of Brunello is described to have been, this must 
have been but an aukward footing ! — His very vessels partook 
of his excentricity, and had the advantage over all that we 
have seen or known, in the faculty of breeding their own 
stores : 


‘ Each Sarzan galley rode 
Pregnant with stores, and fearless of the flood.’ P. 79. 


The ships were, however, more courageous than the pilot, 
who was much disposed to defer the voyage : — but time and 
tide were to wait for Rodomonte, though for nobody else : 


¢ Shall Ulien’s son be shackled by the tide?’ 82. 


and then, by way of inducing the pilot to exert himself, and 


to bring him back safe, he holds out an attractive prospect of 
remuneration : 


‘ If Sarza’s dungeons can afford 
Means of rare pain to vindicate their lord, 
Such shalt thou feel when to these shores again, 
Satiate with Christian blood, we plough the main. 
Instant he dies who shall thy pardon crave,— 
Now haste on board, and rush into the wave.’ 82. 


In the use of antiquated words, Mr. Wharton is more spare 
ing than some of his contemporaries; yet he has a leaning that 
way, and if he does get hold of one he does not easily let it 
go. The verb to inhibit is called frequently into notice ; and 
barness is uniformly throughout the poem transferred from the 
horse or the ass to the knights errant, in the sense of armour. 
Thews also must not be forgotten, which is thrust into man 
conspicuous posts, and especially in the very first line of the 
fourth book : 


¢ Ah what avail to man Herculean thews 2” 
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The poet seems to forget that he has already answered this 
question in a former book, page 18. | 


‘ Even Hercules had shrunk in pale affright 
At the fell aspect of Aglante’s knight ; 


so that it appears, notwithstanding all his thews, he was a mere 
poltroon. Without pilfering from a glossary, some people have 
a happy knack of producing obscurity from the most ordinary 
and familiar words. Let us take the following example: 
‘ There magick loves to work, there hell invades 

Where vice the little good we harbour shades.’ 89. 
This state, whatever it be, is the state of Orlanuo; and he ig 
perhaps the first man who ever took a person with him ex. 
pressly for the purpose of seeing him commit a rape.—Duubrless, 
the poet thought that it would not suit the dignity of epic 
song that the main action of the whole poem shou!d pass 
shabbily in a corner; for this rape on Angelica is the hing: on 
which the story turns entirely ; and now that they have her 
ring, all difliculty ceases. 
_ Every science on which Mr. Wharton touches he enriches 
with something new. In hydrostatics, he brings the philoso- 
pher acquainted with a fluid hitherto wholly unknown, or mise 


‘taken; a fluid that will keep admirably in. botile, and of no 


small importance to the physician, since the experiment of bath- 
ing in it has been made with success. ‘This is no other than 
chaos, which nobody ever before conceived to be good either for 
drinking or washing : 
‘ They steep’d my skin 
In water which the sun had never seen, 


Saved from the liquid chaos, when of old 
The elements of earth apart were roll’d.’ P. 180. 


Even heraldry, the last of the sciences, has its obligations ; it 


is a science of terms, and is indebted to the poet for a new and 
compendious one of which Gwillim never dreamed : 


¢ OF azure was his mantle, doar’d with gold ;’ 


that is to say, it had golden boars on it; at least so we in- 
terpret the phrase, but we must confess that it has some ambi- 
guity, especially since a verb exactly similar in sound must 
have frequently suggested itself to the reader during the perusal 
of the poem. Nevertheless, as long as the present scarcity of 
bullion continues, we are so little likely to be ¢ boar’d with 
gold,’ that in this sense of the word it will scarcely suggest 
itself as a possible case even to the very fondest advocates of 
paper-currency. Coin was more abundant in those days, and 
we see the convenience of it; since, though Ruggiero’s cash 


can have been of no great utility at the top of the invisible 
; Peak, 
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Peak, he no sooner descends and comes into the world than he 
immediately falls to horse-dealing : 
¢ Whoe’er thou art; Heaven gives thee to bestride 
A steed 80 noble, that if heaps of coin 
Or a knight’s friendship may thy heart incline 
To make the palfrey and that harness mine, 
Have what thou wilt ;’>—P. r1o. 


and so much for the lineal progenitor of the House of Bruns- 
wick! Of the petty princes of Italy, it is said 


¢ All seize to lose, all to be murder’d slay.” 147. 


Whether the poet means that it was their inducement or only 
their fate, it was perhaps not worth explaining : — but a ques- 
tion is asked some pages afterward, which would lead us to 
suppose that it might be no very great matter, after all : 


¢ What ! vanguish’d do ye conquer, slay when slain ?” 


However, now they must be satisfied to /ose without seizing, 
and to be murder’d without slaying, for Rodomonte is come 
among them ; and he is on his high horse when he meets with 


Arcimbaldo, and says, 


¢ Fix on a giant’s head a pigmy’s plumes, 
And the proud pomp invisible becomes ;’—P. 152. 


to which the prince replies, with more severity than ele- 
gance, : 


¢ Strength, but no heart has Heaven on thee bestow’d, 
Who ene to wallow thus in vulgar blood.’ 153. 


After a very original battle, fought in the bed ‘of a river, we 
eome at last to Rodomonte’s chef d’euvre : 
¢ (One hand the warrior seizing, one the horse) 
e seized and horse and man to distance strew, 
Together launch’d, but parting as they flew, 
High o’er the soldiers’ heads the mass he sent, 
They paused in flight, and mark’d it where it went. 
Beyond the battle in a craggy dell 
That border’d on the plain, the palfrey fell, 
The knight a furlong short, but both were dead.’ 162. 
Bravo, Rodomonte!! If we could bring ourselves to find 
any fault with this passage, we should’ say that their parting as 
they flew, and that they were both dead, are circumstances not 
sufficiently surprising to have been admitted into such a de- 
scription. We may remark, however, Mr. Wharton’s recent 
discovery in the laws of projectiles, that the heavier body has 
the property of flying farthest. — It is comfortable, after this, 
to have the poet’s assurance that we in these days are not likely 
to meet with such adventures : 
$ ‘To 
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¢ To us who, dwindled to the dregs of man, 
Muse on the scale on which our race began, 
Our bulk to equal limits now confined, 
And none in stature towering o’er his kind. 
No chiefs we see who,’ &c. P. 160. 


This is valuable information. That of Lord Grizzle in Tom 
Thumb is not quite so positive ; for, when questioned by the 
Queen on the score of giants, he only says; 


«‘ Indeed I cannot positively tell, 
But firmly do believe there is not one.” 


When the present bard begins to speak of his muse, then 
he is as it were quite transported beyond himself : 


¢ The muse that breaks the chaos of the soul 
Calls forth each germ of light, informs the whole, 
And numbers Heaven bequeath’d and words refined 
Paints on the viewless membrane of the mind.’ 


The last two lines are above all comment. In the first, the 
poet seems to have forgotten that chaos is a liquid, and in the 
second he seems to hint that light is a vegetable substance. — 
The reader will not be surprised that something about the 
velvet foot of slumber soon follows. 


A most considerate attention is paid by Rodomonte to his 
antagonist Ferrat : | 


‘In troth Sir Knight, return’d the Sarzan King, 
Of courtesy my soul is not the spring. 
To slay, thee is my will: but so it be 
Ere evening close, an hour weighs not with me.’ 18 3. 


The sorceress Urganda has a head singularly numerical, and 


might be consulted with advantage in the ‘Treasury-depart- 
ment : 





— ‘ The sacred numbers three and four 
By fays and wizards used have equal power.’ P. 190. 


Again, 
¢ On twelve sole multiple of four and three, 


Married in cabalistic mystery, 
Involving both their powers in one supreme, 


She built the spell.’ 


Perhaps it may be interesting to the arithmetician to see what 
it is that he can bring out as the product of these numbers, 
and so we will make him acquainted with the spell: 


¢ The master-spell was in a niche, the soul 
| Imparting life and action to the whole, 
This was a human shape : it sat reclined, 
The left arm was a little flung behind, 


The better propp’d is cheek ; the legs were cross’d 





As 
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As of a thoughtful man in musing lost. 
of iron was the figure formed, it’s hue 
Varymg betwixt a lead, and faded blue.” 192. 


Now possibly’ our arithmetician thought that it required 
something more thay a multiplication sum to bring a soul and 
body into the world:—but let us tell him that few young 
gentlemen are so notable as was this Master Spell. From his 
very first infancy, he learned not only to stand and walk, but 
to play the prettiest antics in the world. As Rodomonte 
advanced towatds him from one flag-stone to another, 


¢ He press’d the next —— The farm it’s arm spread wide ; 
The next The unfolded legs stood side by side? 


but the greatest surprize of all is that Master Spell turns out to 
have been a wef-iurse ; for we find of Ruggiero, his Majesty’s 
ancestor, in book 11. page 303, 
¢' That he was nursed and suckled by the spell.’ 
Tn the delivery of Montalbano, we have ail the hurry and 
the distresses of a siege. How must we sympathize with the 
father who, : 


€ With fruitless grief deplored his absent sons, 
Whene’er came rolling down disjointed stones.?  P. 204. 


Hf they knew any thing of masonry, how much at such a 


time were they to be missed ! | 
Rinaldo’s sword was not a little remarkable : 


¢ See how it gleams where’er the hero treads, 
Some angel glitters in the blaze it sheds.’ 208. 


What sort of an angel this was, it might puzzle Thomas 





- Aquinas himself to determine, but it was probably one of those 


who were in the habit of dancing so conveniently on the point 
of a very fine needle! ) 

An ingenious financial hint is thrown out, respecting a stamp- 
duty on dead bodies: it is put into the mouth of Prasildo, on 
occasion of Rinaldo’s encounter with Rodomonte:: 


¢ Mark’d was the hour, by Roia’s purple wave, 
When Amon’s son should stamp him for the grave.’ 224. 


Let us behold Orlando reeking from the rape of Angelica : | 


¢ Shrunk from the slumbering queen in wild affright, 
Quick skylking through the impenetrable shade, 
On his cold couch his clammy limbs he laid.’ 230. 


a delicate subject, delicately handled ! 
Two lines that follow are beyond all commendation : 


‘ The order of his life from first to last _ 
The thoroughfare of bitter memory pass’d.’ 230. 
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If his memory had been a Cé-de-sac, it might haye been more 
convenient, for then nothing could have escaped : — but Mr. 
Wharton, we suppose, had a road-bill in his mind. 

The antagonists of Orlando were in a bad way: 


‘ Then spied the wolf just peering from his den, 
And churn’d (in hope) the reeking flesh of men ;? P.242, 
and the wolf had more hopes than his own for his churning 
apparatus, since Agramante says in the toth book, 


‘ Your flesh to wolves their rancorous hopes have given, 
And to your souls their faith inhibits heaven.” 258. 


The dangerous coast of ‘Terra del Fuego costs many lives 
during the winter-months, and here we see how prettily this 
fagk may be expressed : 

‘ Where death sifs grimly in his rocky chair, 
Nor seals his eyes in slumber half the year.’ 
We have heard of the sleep of death, but never learned ik 
now that these two negatives make an aflirmative, which means 
life. | : 

Of what could Urganda’s plume be made? Here is the 

loudest battle that ever was fought : 


¢ It shook the stedfast earth, and smote the skies — 
The Fates look’d upward with devouring eyes.’ 
Now mark this : 
‘ And plain to sense amid the incumbent gloom 
Was heard the rustling of Urganda’s plume: . 265. 
probably by the same fine-eared person who afterward gave 
the following observation : 


‘ Deep sadness on celestial brows appear’d, 
And groans of angels e’en on earth were heard.’ 304. 


Who the person was that had the opportunity of telling this, it 
is not easy to discover, since of all the heroes of the piece not 
one remains alive after this battle: — nothing is left but for 
‘¢ Wall and Moonshine to bury the dead.” It is, however, 
plausibly conjectured that it'was this wakeful personage Death 
who heard it all, since we have the poet’s word for his delicate 
sense of hearing : 


‘ The echo of his steps was heard by Death.” P.118. 
The following is a riddle of which, if it had found a place 
in the Lady’s Diary, the editor would have been under no ap- 
prehension of a solution being offered, and he might have 
ceconomized his prizes : 


‘ She spoke, nor spoke in yain, Atlante’s word 
(To him Melissa’s "_— knight referr’d) , 
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In vivid colouring rose upon his mind, 

Since now before him stood the dame divined.’ 297. 
The word divined, we imagine, does not intimate that any 
fortunate guess has been made, but that the dame was become 
a divinity. ——So far we may be of seryice. 

Now this lady was Bradamante, and the gentleman was 
Ruggiero! We are really quite concerned to firid that the 
Royal Family should descend from so very equivocal a wed- 
ding. Many a poor lady is reduced to swearing before a Justice 
of the Peace, who has gone through exactly the same ceremony 
which seems to constitute this marriage ; and after such a cerea 
mony, we apprehend, in these days, very few would be lucky 
enough to pass for honest women, without something of a priest 
and a wedding ring. His Majesty’s ancestors, immediately 
after these plain-dealing nuptials, set off to pass the honey- 
goon, not in a chaise and four, but in a portable villa, which 
they were lucky enough to obtain: 

* The verdant surface of the unreal ground, 
The trees, the flowrets, and the breathing sound, 
Quick moved unnoticed by the enamour’d pair, 
As the earth rolls, and we it’s motion share.’ P. 300. 

Hudibras complains that 

‘«¢ Some force whole regions in despite 
Of geography to change their site :” 
but he was not, possibly, aware that the motion was so easy, 
As for the prowess of Orlando, 
¢—— The Queen of Chatms 


Saw the wide wasting influence of his arms.’ 315. 


We must remind our readers that this Queen of Charms is not 
Venus, but that brawny coarse-featured female whose lively 
portraiture is displayed in the frontispiece, and who is the very 
person that 


¢ Loos’d from the north on every Christian state 
The Vandal, Goth, and semi-bestial Hun.’ 316. 


¢ Firm in his rest his lance Orlando bare 
Advancing : as a mighty ship of war 
With her protruded bowsprit, &c. 317. 


¢ Upon the other hand, though discomposed 
, Within, his utmost force the king aroused ;’ 318. 


that is to say, Agramante, on his notable steed < the statel 
Sitisfalto,’ whose history takes up nineteen lines, and whose deat 
forms the 2oth, and therefore our acquaintance with him is 
very short. The etiquette of knighthood requires that, as soon 
as Agramante is unhorsed, Orlando should dismount, who 
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¢ Sought the coming foe, nor e’er 
Was his blow wasted on the impassive air, 
Nor lighted once on casque, or greave, or mail, 


But the blood spouted like rebounding hail.’ =P. 319. 


The confusion of the Saracens is strongly depicted in the 
inimitable confusion of these lines : 


‘ Such d/ind amazement curdled every mind ; 
Such unappeased vengeance flamed behind.’ 


Now for Urganda; 


‘ And as low stooping forth her arm she stretch’d, 
The limb dilated to the arrow reached.’ 


How greatly soever we might regret the loss of it, we can- 
not forbear apprizing Mr. Wharton that this passage is action- 
able, and has actually been so determined in court. At 
Astley’s, or the Surrey Theatre, Harlequin’s leg was pulled, 
and it was so elastic as to stretch out across the stage, with a 
degree of applause so enviable that the same facetious device 
was transplanted to Drury Lane ; for which, if we are not mis- 
informed, the manager was prosecuted. We must caution Mr. 
Wharton, therefore, against meddling with imitation from Har- 
lequinades ; and especially with this most invaluable of all 
tricks. 

And now, having run through the poem, it strikes us that 
something ominous lurks in the three words with which it 
concludes : —* His vacant mind.’ 

In his own age, Mr. Wharton certainly passes for no conjurer, 
and Virgil himself did not acquire this reputation till long after 
his death. Should enthusiastic admiration be disposed to 
ascribe any property to this work similar to the Sortes Virgil. 

/ tana, will the author in his own book, as at his own table, take 
, his place at the bottom, and seek the designation of himself in 
the last line ? 

For our own part, we contemplate him in the double cha- 
racter of a poet and a statesman, in the manner of his own 
Magalone, who was both king and prophet. 

First, as a statesman: — besides that happy disposition to 
numerical calculation, which we have already noticed -as so 
useful in the Treasury-department, he lays before us choice 
specimens of his talents for ministerial debate, and many ele- 
gant extracts from his political creed ; — and as he takes occa- 
sion to say something on every great question that has lately 
come before the House, doubtless much was actually composed 
on the Treasury-benches. He perhaps introduces His Majesty 
xather oftener than is quite regular in debate, as for instance ; 
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¢ And George to whom celestial wisdom gave 
From ruin a devoted world to save ;’? P. 2. 
and again in p. 301., where the Queen and Priticesses are 
har‘somely mentioned, but not a word is said of the Lords of 


‘the Bed-ehamber: 


‘ There too a Queen; in whom the world should see 
Her sex’s pride, what woman ought to be ; 
And there of maiden dames,’ &c. 


Now, with respect to delays in the Court of Chancery ; 


‘ But Agramant (for he whose will is law 
Should ne’er prejudge, and rash conclusions draw.) , P. 56s 
What can Mr. Michael Angelo Taylor answer to this ? 

To Lord Wellington, and the army in Portugal, we find 
frequent votes of thanks in the course of the poem: but none 
with such rich effect as that in which he is ingeniously set side 
by side with the commander in chief, 

‘ When the shield 

By Frederic formed great Wellington should wield ;’ P. 203. 
and lest we should mistake our Chief for Frederick of Prussia, ob- 
serveg the note: ¢ alluding to the perfection to which the Duke of 
York has brought the military system and army of Great Britain.’ 
— Perhaps another specimen of the notes on military worthies 
may be acceptable : it relates to Marfisa: ‘ She afterwards killed 
seventy-two kings with her own hand, and became the most 
formidable champion in the east.2 Not only His Royal High- 
ness but the Princess Rustyfusty herself was a fool to this Marfisa, 
since she only ‘killed seven holy Roman Emperors with a pair of 
scissors, with her back against a tree.” 

The Prince Regent’s letter has appeared before the public in 


‘several poetical versions : but we doubt whether it has been 


shewn to so much advantage, even in the Morning Chronicle, 
as in the following ingenious paraphrase : 
¢ [ll reason they who to the narrow line 

Of private morals would a king confine. 

Tho’ fraught with soft affection, each apart 

Should from the sway of interest guard his heart, 

Yet public virtue knows no other base ; 

To that sole spring the just their actions trace : 

Smothering each private wish, they love or hate 

Ass leans the common interest of the state’ P.2 5. 


As for Orders in Council, and stagnation of trade, we find 
that complaints on these subjects are all mere fabrication and 
nonsense. Mr. Wharton can assure his readers that commerce 


never flourished half so much as since these arts were adopted: 


‘ For commerce long of yore such fears endured, ‘ 
’Ere nursed by practice and dy aris secured, 
By 
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By which abundant now her gifts she ings 


And waves o'er every sea her milk-white wings.’ 


So much for the statesman. Now a few words of the poet, 
When we met with such rhymes as ¢er and air, schemes and 
limbs, fill and keel, shower’d and lord, Ottachier and chair, pro- 
pelld and build, due and subdue, rode and flood, Sc. &c., they gave 
usa higher idea of the author’s contempt for mechanical versifi- 
cation than we might otherwise have conceived, since they are 
certainly not to be discovered in any rhyming dictionary what- 
ever. — We also find world and whirl'd brought together more 
than once, as if to keep in countenance whigs and wigs, to which 
the banns were formerly forbidden. 

The author seems also to have some new principle of rhythm, 
when he sets forth such a line as the following : 


‘ A fierce enthusiasm o’er the warriors pour’d;’ P. 39. 
but the glory of a poet consists in his tropes and his figures; 
We will cull a few of these flowers: 


¢ To crush our altars, and forbid the air 
To vibrate with the breath of Christian prayer. 34, 


¢ Unnumber’d sea-mews canopy the waves.’ 35. 
Now hearken to this! what magnificence of language ! 
* Far as where Niger in solsticial pride 
Rolls the redundant splendour of his tide.’ P. 37. 
¢ And mounds of corses quay’d the roaring flood.’ 158, 
‘ And streams of sparkles from their harness spring.’ 182. 
« Nor halted till the dregs of day were gone.’ 186. 


By way of illustration, how admirably are the images selected! 
of coldness, for instance : 


¢ As cold as thro’ the heart’s blood glides a blade.’ P. 195. 


¢ Where’er the billows swell they burst and foam, 
And glittering points taser & all the gloom.’ 264. 


Mr. Scott must feel elated beyond measure to learn that 
the author finds an image similar to this in one of his poems, 

A few similes shall close the catalogue; as for the matter of 
resemblance, this is really of so little consequence that we shall 
not deem it necessary to delay the reader by specifying what it 
is to which they are applied; and therefore we shall string 
them like beads, as Don Quixote says of Sancho’s proverbs : 


¢ As when an aak its shadow flings around 
No art can pluck the outline from the ground.’ 62. 


¢ But if a cloud its brilliant cause o’er-spreads 
Swift as the rays retire, the shadow fades. 
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As when against Cornubia’s utmost shore 
Enormous Neptune bids his waters roar.’ 277. 


As o’er the unlevel surface of the dee 

Two ships before the gale their progress keep 
Pursuing and pursued ; and now on high 
The foremost strikes her eager follower’s eye, 
Then sinks beneath the billows, now the one, 
Now in the waves aloft the other thrown.’ 


Now for the Elephants : 


© As when for mastery of the swampy space, 
Which Burhampooter’s liquid arms embrace, 
Two elephants in horrid strife contend, 
Wolves, pards, and tygers pant in covert skreen’d.’ P. 275. 


We could extract many more specimens, equally choice, but 
we feel that we already have to ask the forgiveness of the 


reader. Yet, as the abstract which we have laid before him is ‘ 


probably all of the poem that he will ever think of perusing, we 
hope that a certain degree of copiousness will be the»more easily 
pardoned : for we will conclude (though with a somewhat dif- 
ferent application from that which the poet intended) with re- 
peating trom his work, 


‘ Thee whosoe’er in some succeeding age ‘ 
Shall chance to wander o’er this arduous page, 


_ Thee all shall pity.’ P. 310. I 


1 Arh 
Art. II. Travels in the Island of Iceland, during the Summer of 
the Year 1810. By Sir George Steuart Mackenzie, Baronet, 
‘Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, &c. &c. &c. 4to. 
‘PP- 510. 3l. 3s. Boards. Longman and Co. &c. 





("mcwmerances of apparently trivial importance frequently 
prompt us to the execution of favourite and extensive 
designs. ‘The learned Baronet, under whose auspices these 
‘Travels are ushered to the public, had long and fondly medi- 
tated a visit to Iceland, when his accidental acquaintance with 
a native of Reikiavik seems to have hastened the execution of 
his commendable project. ‘The companions of his excursion 
were Mr. Henry (now Dr.) Holland, and Mr. Richard Bright, 
two young gentlemen who were then prosecuting their studies 
at the University of Edinburgh, and whose superior acquire- 
ments and pleasing manners are duly announced in the preface. 

Although the geological structure and phenomena of Iceland 
formed the principal objects of the voyage, the exploring eyes of 
these youthful and enterprizing nsturalists embraced a wider 
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field of observation, and were directed to ‘ every thing that ap- 
peared interesting in the island and its inhabitants.’ With the 
view of expediting the publication of their common labours, the 
task of composition was divided, and apportioned agreeably to 
the taste and opportunities of each. To Dr. Holland was as- 
signed the preliminary dissertation on the history and literature 
of the island, the details on government, laws, and religion, and 
the report of the diseases of the inhabitants. — ¢ Mr. Bright 
(says Sir George) has made the most of the materials we had 
time to collect, for an account of the Zoology and Botany of 
Iceland. To him we are indebted for the preservation of the 
plants we gathered, and indeed for by far the greatest part of 
the collection ; and I shall ever retain a grateful remembrance 
of the cheerful and ready exertion he always displayed, and the 
undeviating good humour with which he submitted to the cross 
accidents which sometimes befel us. In the midst of profes- 
sional studies, he has found time to furnish me with many 
valuable remarks, and much useful information, which, without 
his assistance, I could not have procured. These, in addition 
to the materials of Dr. Holland’s journal, and my own, have 
enabled me to draw up a narrative of our Voyage and Travels, 
in which simplicity has been chiefly studied. For what relates 
to Rural Affairs, Commerce, and Mineralogy, I am alone 
answerable.’ 

In the collection oftheir materials, these gentlemen acknow- 
lege that they have derived some valuable information from the 
View of the State of Iceland in the Eighteenth Century, lately 
published by Mr. Stephenson, President of the Supreme Court 
of Justice in the island ; and they have obviously consulted some 
of the more popular descriptions and narratives. We cannot, 
however, refrain from observing that the dry and voluminous, 
but authentic and instructive work, which was published under 
the direction of the Danish government, might have been stu- 
died with signal advantage previously to their departure from 
Scotland: nor can we assign any satisfactory reason for the want 
of a professional botanist, who might have noted many import- 
ant discoveries, particularly in the cryptogamical and physiolo- 
gical departments of the vegetable kingdom. "We may, per- 
haps, be moreover allowed to express our regret that Mr. 
Hooker’s Recollections * and Sir George Mackenzie’s Travels 
should form separate publications on the same subject, and 
should have issued from the press at nearly the same time; 
because the due incorporation of their joint materials might 
have obviated, much unnecessary anticipation aad repetition, 
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and have agreeably relieved the formal gravity of the present 
volume. 

In the preliminary dissertation, Dr. Holland’ endeavours to 
select, from.the voluminous writings of the Icelandic historians, 
some of the most prominent events,’ and to trace those circum- 
stances which may have contributed to form the peculiar cha- 
racter of the inhabitants.—Without entering minutely into the 
question concerning the position of the antient Thule, he in- 
clines to believe that its identity with Iceland is at least very 
doubtful ; and that the discovery of the latter, as authenticated 
by historians, should be ascribed to the roaming spirit of certain 
Norwegian and Swedish pirates, about the year 860. Although 
it is supposed to have been first colonized by some voluntary 
exiles from Norway, in 874, a few of the native historians 
maintain that, before that period, crosses, bells, and manu- 
scripts existed in the Irish language ; and that the first known 
settlers were Christians from Ireland, who, from an aversion to 
associate with the heathen strangers, removed to other coun- 
tries. ‘The Doctor expresses something like surprize at this 
discrepancy of statement, as if similar uncertainty and contra- 
diction might not be exemplified in the early records of almost 
every nation. Our own surprize is much more powerfully 
excited when we are told that, as the Norwegian refugees still 
increased in numbers, a well ordained system of polity was ar- 
ranged and adopted, in 928, without any symptoms of commo- 
tion, or cabal, and by men who were never celebrated for 
genius or discernment. It is here observed that the code of 
laws connected with this new form of government, and pro- 
gressively altered and amended by the decisions of the public 
assemblies, 

‘ Was constructed with a minute attention to the usages of the 
people, and to the various objects in their internal economy. All 
the contingencies of society were provided for; the relations and 
duties of different classes prescribed ; and other regulations intro- 
duced, which had in view the convenience and utility of the whole. 
As instances, may be mentioned the laws respecting marriage, di- 
vorce, and inheritance ; those which regarded the management of the 
poor, the distribution of landed property, and the regulation of 
weights and measures. ‘The criminal laws were equally reduced to 
a systematic form, and adapted to the character of society in. this 
age. In conformity to the custom of the other Scandinavian nations, 
corporeal punishment was rarely inflicted; and the atonement for 
almost every species of offence was made by the payment of certain 
fines ; which, in the cases of more heinous guilt, amounted sometimes 
to the confiscation of the whole property of the offender. As in the 
Spartan and Roman laws, no punishment was provided for parricide ; 
from the same conviction that the nature of the crime was in itself a 
sufficient security against its commission,’ It 
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It is still more remarkable that the civil constitution, thus 
founded by the Icelanders in the nonage of their community, 
was preserved, with little alteration, for more than three cen- 
turies ; during which period, not only commerce but education, 
literature, and even the elegant refinements of poetry, flourished ' 
in this remote region, when intellectual darkness overshadowed 
the rest of Europe. Among other causes which may be assigned 
for this apparent anomaly in the history of our species, the 
imagery and associations which were interwoven with the sys- 
tem of Scandinavian mythology, the applause and encourage- 
ment bestowed on eminent talents, the sense of independance 
and security which results from the establishment of a free and 
regular government, and the long leisure of the arctic night, 
are suggested by the author of the dissertation, and illustrated 
with the elegance and feeling of a scholar. The Icelandic 
poetry of this age, however, it must be confessed, is often 
abrupt, obscure, and overstrained by the violence of figurative 
Janguage. Much trifling labour, too, appears to have been ex- 
pended on certain fantastic combinations of vowels and conso- 
nants, or forced alliterations, ef which it is difficult to perceive 
the charm. Frequent competitions of skill were likewise exhi- 
bited in extemporaneous effusions, which usually assumed the 
form of enigma or satire. Dr. Holland professes not to offer 
any new information concerning the history of the Edda; but 
he shortly states the most respectable opinions which have been 
entertained of its origin and design, referring to some of the 
more celebrated authors who have engaged in the controversies 
to which it has given birth. A few of the historical writers 
next pass in calm and temperate review before him ; some 
being regarded as genuine, others as fictitious, and others, again, 
as of a mixed character: but a complete catalogue of this des- 
cription of Icelandic authors would include nearly two hundred 
names. 

The first regular school appears to have been founded at 
Skalholt, by Isleif, the first bishop of Iceland, about the middle 
of the eleventh century ; and three others were shortly after- 
ward instituted in different parts of the island. The more 
opulent inhabitants were also accustomed to charge themselves 
with the education of such young men as gave promise of 
future eminence. In the public seminaries, the youth of the 
island were taught not only reading, writing, and accounts, but 
were initiated in the rules of composition, and in. classical and 
theological studies. Poetry formed a branch of common educa- 
tion ; and even music appears, in some instances, to have been 
taught in a public manner : 7 
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¢ Respecting the physical condition of the Icelanders in this re- 
markable period of their history, we derive our information chiefl 
from the poems, histories, and tales of the country, which incident- 
ally furnish many interesting facts connected with this subject. The 
ancient Icelanders possessed, as is still the case with their posterity, 
few of the luxuries or more refined conveniences of life ; and Were oc- 
casionally exposed to severe privations from the nature of their soil, 
and the seasons under which they lived. There is some reason, 
however, to believe, though the fact cannot be regarded as positively 
ascertained, that the climate of Iceland was once considerably less 
austere than at present. From many sources of information it ap- 
pears certain that corn was formerly grown upon the island, though 
in later periods, as a native produce, it has been utterly unknown. 
Of the fact that the trees and shrubs formerly attained a much larger 
size, and were more numerous than is now the case, there is satisfac- 
tory evidence in the discovery of trunks of such trees among the 
morasses ; and in the frequent mention which is made in the ancient 
writings, of houses, and even ships, constructed of the timber which 
the country itself produced. It is probable also that the other in- 
ternal supplies ard means of subsistence which the Icelanders of this 
age possessed, were more abundant and various than at the present 
time. We find in the Laxdela Saga, the narrative of a feast in the 
western part of the island, at which nine hundred persons were assem 
bled, and which continued with much splendour and ceremony during 
fourteen days; and the Landnama book affords another instance of 
an entertainment given by two brothers at Hialtadal, in the northern 
province, where there was an assemblage of more than fourteen 
hundred guests. Many examples occur in the histories of the country, 
of the liberal hospitality which was exercised towards foreigners ; 
who, coming to the island for the purposes of traffic, were received 
into the houses of the principal inhabitants, and frequently dwelt 
with them during the long winter of this northern region.’ 


The knowlege of Christianity was introduced into Iceland in 
the year 981, by Frederic, a bishop from Saxony ; and its cause 
was formally advocated in the national assembly, in the sum- 
mer of 1000, when, after much serious discussion, it finally 
prevailed, and the people acquiesced in the judgment of those 
whom they regarded as their superiors in wisdom and learning. 

Another occurrence, little known to the generality of readers, 
is recorded in the early annals of Iceland ; namely, the discovery 
of the north-eastern part of the coast of America, by Biorn He- 
riolfson, a native of the island, in toor. A colony was soon 
established, but appears to have been obliterated early in the 
twelfth century. 

The diminished interest with which we peruse the history of 
Iceland, from the period of its transference to the Norwegian 
monarchs, and its consequent annexation to the crown of Den- 
mark, will no doubt be received as a sufficient apology for our 
proceeding, 
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proceeding; without farther delay, to the consideration of the 

Journal. Should our account of this second portion of the pre-. 
sent volume be deemed scanty or imperfect, we can only say 

that we have purposely suppressed many particulars, because we 

have already noticed them in our report of Mr. Hooker’s pub- 

lication. 

On the 18th of April, 1810, the Baronet and his friends 
sailed from Leith; and, in the short space of forty-four hours, 
they were wafted to Stromness, where they embarked on board 
the Elbe, a ship belonging to Messrs. Phelps and Co. of London. 
On the 28th of the same month, they set sail for Reikiavik ; 
and after having experienced both calm and unsteady weather, 
without being materially diverted from their course, they reached 
the place of their destination on the 7th of May: 

¢ The first visit we paid, after landing on the 8th of May, was to 
the bishop, Geir Vidalin, who received us with great kindness. He 
is a good looking man, above the ordinary stature ; corpulent, but 
not unwieldy ; with an open countenance, which seems to declare 
his feelings without oe ag He is an excellent classical scholar, 
and speaks Latin fluently ; and his general knowlege iseequal, if not 
superior, to that of any person in Iceland. Considering the high rank 
he holds, I was at first sight surprized at the poverty of his dress, as 
well as that of his habitation. He wore an old thread-bare great 
coat, over a waistcoat of the same description; and a pair of dark 
grey pantaloons that had seen better days. I soon found, however, 
that he was not worse clothed than others who could better afford to 
be neat, and who had as much leisure to attend to their persons.’ 


The description of the squalid exterior and wretched livin 
of the minister of the only town in the island is still more 
deplorable. ‘The appointments of the five medical practitioners 
are also very slender ; although, from the scattered state of the 
population, they are under the necessity of performing many 
laborious journeys, while their employment is limited, and 
their fees are very small. ‘Their drugs, which are mostly old 
and useless, are prepared according to the directions of the 
Danish pharmacopeia. Our travellers, having fortunately 
brought with them some vaccine matter, of which the islanders 
had been in want for two years, had the satisfaction of learning 
that its benefits were speedily diffused over the country, the 
people having implicit faith in this mild substitute for small- 

Ox. 
’ As to the simple and affecting funeral-service of the 
Icelandic church, we are told that it was thus performed at the 
interment of one of the ship’s crew, who lost his life during the 
voyage, by a fall from the main-yard on the deck : 


' © The minister, dressed in a gown of plain black cloth, and with a 
band, met the corpse on the beach and walked before it. On enter- 
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ing the church-yard, he began to chaunt, and was joined by many 6f 
the people. This continued till the coffin was laid in the grave, 
when the priest took a small wooden spade, and pronouncing some 
words of the same import as “dust to dust,’ &c. in the English 
service, threw in a litile earth. The cheunting then recommenced, 
and continued till the grave was filled up ; after which all present put 
their hats before their faces, and seemed to pray. A general obei- 
sance followed, which closed the ceremony. The whole was con- 


ducted*with solemnity, and the people seemed very serious and earnest 
in their devotions.’ 


The following passage may well extort a blush from certain 
infatuated statesmen : 


‘ We found every one emulous in offering his services ; and I shall 
ever remeinber with gratitude the kind attention and hospitality I 
experienced during my stay in Iceland, both from the natives and 
from the Danes. T'he latter had really little cause to make English- 
men welcome. But on all occasions they spoke of what had hap- 
pened at Copenhagen in the most liberal manner $ and one gentleman 
observed, that, though our government had used them ill, we were 
not to blame; and had as much right as strangers from any other 
country, to expect and receive such attention as they had it in their 
power to bestow.’ — 

Aimong other odd scenes to which we are introduced in the 
first chapter of the journal, is a da//, which the travellers gave 
to the ladies of Reikiavik and the neighbourhood. ‘The extreme 
rudeness of the music, and the senseless rapidity and compli- 
cation of the figured movements, which passed for English 
country-dances, did not surprize us: neither were we greatly 
startled on being informed that the men, when unengaged in 
the dance, drink punch, smoke tobacco, and spit profusely on 
the floor: but little did we expect to find, in the capital of 


‘Iceland, the same disregard of conjugal fidelity, which is too 


prevalent in our own metropolis, and in that of a neighbouring 
State ¢ 


t Several ladies, whose virtue could not bear a very strict scrutiny; 
were pointed out to us. One was present, who, since her husband 
had gone to Copenhagen on business, had lived with andther mer- 
chant by whom she had two children. Another, thinking her hus- 
band too old, had placed herself under the protection of a more 
youthful admirer, and left the good easy man to brood over his mis- 
fortune, of to find a partner more suited to his age. ‘These ladies, 
and others who paid as little regard to character, were received into 
company, and treated with as much complaisance and familiarity as 
the most virtuous. This total disregard to moral character, and the 
rules of decorum, may, without breach of candour, be regarded as 
impeaching the virtue even of those who maintain the appearance of 
greater strictness in their behaviour. It is no overstrained inference, 
that their associating with such ladies as those whose eonduct has 
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been described, is owing to some fellow-feeling, some necessity for 
keeping secrets which it might be dangerous to divulge. Where no 
guardian of morals is present ; or where there is one, if he winks at 
such indecorum; if he converses with those whe have broken the 
dearest ties of affection ; there may, indeed, be some excuse. Here 
we saw the bishop himself countenancing vice in its worst shape, and 
appearing perfeétly familiar with persons who, he must have known, 
bore the worst characters. I was informed, that when a couple are 
dissatisfied with each other, or when a lady chuses to change her 
helpmate, the separation is sanctioned without any inquiry into the 
cause, and new bands solemnly unite those who have most opeuly 
slighted their former engagements. Such are the morals of the people 
of Reikiavik.’ 

In the middle of June, the horses were still very lean, the 
grass having scarcely begun to grow. As the Guldbringé 
Seyssel, however, was freed from snow, the party resoived to tra- 
verse it on foot, and visit the sulphur-mountains with the least 
possible delay. They therefore commenced preparations for 
this excursion early on the morning of the 2oth: but such was 
the tardiness of their attendants, that the baggage was not pro- 
perly distributed and fixed on the horses till past two o’clock 
in the afternoon. ‘The pack-saddles consist of pieces of light 
turf and wood, fitted to the horse’s back, and furnished with 
projecting pegs, to which the baggage is hung by means of 
cords. 


‘ When all the horses are loaded, they are fastened to each other, 
head to taih A cord is tied round the under jaw of the second 
horse, and the other end of it is joined to the tail of the first; and 
thus I have seen thirty or forty marching through the country. The 
Iceland horses, though very hardy, and patient of fatigue, are easily 
startled. When any one horse in a string is alarmed, it often happens 
that the cords break, and the whole cavalcade is put into confusion. 
The poor animals, however, never fail to stop where they can get an 
thing to eat ; and at all times they are easily caught. A well broke 
riding horse will wait on the spot where his master leaves him, for an 
length of time. If any grass is near him, he may feed; but if there is 
none, he will stand perfectly still for hours. Many horses will not even 
touch grass when under their feet. Every Icelander, of whatever 
rank, can shoe a horse. The shoes are plain; and the nails, which 
are very large, are driven firmly through the hoof, and carefully 
doubled over ; and in this simple state the shoes remain firm till com- 
pletely worn, or accidentally broken. Travellers always carry a 
supply of shoes and nails, when going long journeys. For a short 
journey it is custemary to put shoes only on the forefeet of the horses, 
When iron is scarce, the horns of sheep are made use of for horse- 
shoes.’ 


On approaching Hanefiord, which is situated about six miles 
from Reikiavik, and which consists of only two merchants’ 
houses and a few store-houses, constructed of wood, the tra 
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vellers and their guides found themselves encompassed by dis- 
mial tracts of lava, which were rendered still more desolate 
afid dreary by a heavy shower of snow, that prevented them 
from seeing beyond the distance of fifty yards. — On the ast, 
they visited the school at Bessestad, the only one now remain- 
ing in Iceland. FElere they were received by the bishop, in his 
full dress, and experienced much kindness and attention from 
Jonson, the head-master, a gentleman who attracted their 
regards by his amiable and communicative dispositidn, and by 
learning untinctured with pedantry. ‘The school-rooms, li- 
brary, &c., bore the evident symptoms of dirtiness and decay, 
which the master lamented ; and for which the bishop em- 
phatically apologized, by exclaiming, Bella, horrida bella! 
_As they prosecuted their scrambling route, the party en- 
countered some singular caves and craters among the volcanic 
hills, and were tormented with thirst, when ata distance from 
water or snow. Ina hollow, near the summit of a mountain, 
they remarked a circular bason, twelve feet in diameter, which 
was full of thick black mud, in a state of violent ebullition, and 
from which a column of steam was projected into the air: —but 
the wonder of this appearance was soon forgotten in the more 
abundant quantity of vapour which rose in the valley of Kri- 
suvik, proceeding from various cavities, from banks of clay and 
sulphur, and from fissures in the rocks. 


‘ The 25th was a delightful day, and having taken an early break- 
fast of biscuit, cheese, and milk, we set out towards the Sulphur 
Mountain, which is about three miles distant from Krisuvik. At 
the foot of the mountain wasa small bank composed chiefly of white 
clay and some sulpXur, from all parts of which steam issued. As- 
cending it, we got upon a ridge immediately above a deep hollow, 
from which a profusion of vapour arose, and heard a confused noise 
of boiling and splashing, joined to the roaring of steam escaping from 
narrow crevices in the rock. This hollow, together with the whole 
side of the mountain opposite, as far up as we could see, was covered 
with sulphur and clay, chiefly of a white or yellowish colour. Walk- 
jng over this soft sad steaming surface we found to be very hazard- 
ous ; and I was frequently very uneasy when the vapour concealed 
my friends from me. The day, however, being dry and warm, the 
surface was not so slippery as to occasion much risk of our falling. 
The chance of the crust of sulphur breaking, or the clay — 
with us, was great, and we were several times in danger of being muc 
scalded. Mr. Bright ran at one time a great hazard, and suffered 
considerable pain from accidentally plunging one of his legs into the 
hot clay. From whatever spot the sulphur is removed, steam in- 
stantly escapes; and in many places the sulphur was so het that we 
could scarcely handle it. From the smell I perceived that the steam 
was mixed with a small quantity of sulphurated hydrogen gas. When 


the thermometer was sunk a few inches into the clay, it rose generally 
to 
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to within a few degrees of the boiling point. By stepping cautiously, 
and avoiding every little hole from which steam issued, we soon dis- 
covered how far we might venture. Our good fortune, however, 
ought not to tempt any person to examine this wonderful place, with- 
out being provided with two boards, with which any one may cross 
every part of the banks in perfect safety. At the bottom of this 
hollow we found a cauldron of boiling mud, about fifteen feet in dia- 
meter, similar to that oa the top of the mountain, which we had seen 
the evening before ; but this boiled with much more vehemence. We 
went within a few yards of it, the wind happening to be remarkably 
favourable for viewing every part of this singular scene. The mud 
was in constant agitation, and often thrown up to the height of six. 
or eight feet. Near this spot was an irregular space filled with water 
boiling briskly. At the foot of the hill, in a hollow formed by a 
bank of ‘clay and sulphur, steam rushed with great force and noise 
from among the loose fragments of rock. 

‘ Further up the mountain, we met with ® spring of cold water, a 
circumstance little expected-in a place like this. Ascending still 
higher, we came to a ridge composed entirely of sulphur and clay, 
joining two summits of the mountain. Here we found a much greater 
quantity of sulphur than on any other part of the surface we had gone 
over. It formed a smooth crust, from a quarter of an inch to several 
inghes in thickness. ‘The crust was beautifully crystallized. Imme- 
diately beneath it we found a quantity of loose granular sulphur, 
which appeared to be collecting and crystallizing as it was sublimed’ 
along with the stream. Sometimes we met with clay of different co- 


lours, white, red, and blue, under the crust: but’we could not ex-' 


amine this place to any depth, as, the moment the crust was removed, 
steam came forth, and proved extremely annoying. We found several 
pieces of wood, which were probably the remains of planks that had 
been formerly used in collecting the sulphur, small crystals of which 
partially covered them. There appears to be a constant sublimation 
of this substance, and were artificial chambers constructed for the 
reception and condensation of the vapours, much of it might probably 
be collected. As it is, there is a large quantity on the sab sar and 
by searching, there is little doubt that great stores may be found. 
The inconvenience proceeding from the steam issuing on every side, 
and from the heat, is powers. considerable : but by proper precau- 
tions, neither would be felt so much as to render the collection of the 
sulphur a matter of any great difficulty. The chief obstacle to work- 
ing these mines is their distance from a port, whence the produce 
could.be shipped. But there are so many horses in the country, whose 
original price is trifling, and whose maintenance during summer costs 
nothing, that the conveyance of sulphur to Reikiavik presents no dif- 
ficulties which might not probably be surmounted. 

‘ Below the ridge on the farther side of this great bed of sulphur, 
we saw a great deal of vapour escaping with much noise. We crossed 
to the side of the mountain opposite, and found the surface sufficient! 
firm to admit of walking cautiously upon it. We had now to 
towards the principal spring, as it is called. .This was a task of much 
apparent danger, as the side of the mountain, for the extent of-about. 
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half a mile, is covered with loose clay, into which our feet sunk at 
every step. In many places there was a thin crust, below which the 
clay was wet, and extremely hot. Good fortune attended us; and 
we reached, without any serious inconvenience, the object we had in 
view. A dense column of steam, mixed with a little water, was forcing 
its way impetuously through a crevice in the rock, at the head of a 
narrow valley, or break in the mountain. The violence with which 
it rushes out is so great, that the noises, thus occasioned, may often 
be heard at the distance of several miles, and during the night, while 
lying in our tent at Krisuvik, we more than once listened to them with 
mingled awe and astonishment. Behind the column of vapour was a 
dark coloured rock, which gave it its full effect.’ 

Sir Geotge Mackenzie, with becoming modesty, apologizes 
for the inadequacy of the foregoing description: but we must 
do him the justice to state that he seems to be quite at home, 
when he treats. of sulphur. — After having dragged us over 
fifteen miles of dreary Java, slags, and sand, he again wins our 
attention by his plain and affecting account of the stated 
fisheries, in which many of the inhabitants even of the inland. 
districts annually engage; and in the prosecution of which they 
encounter so many hardships and -privations. ‘To Niardivik, 
one of the fishing stations, belong not fewer than three hundred 
boats; and the adjoining banks aiford the best fish on the coast. 

Having returned to Reikiavik, though not without consider- 
able hazard of missing their way, and wandering separately 
among the dark -mountains, our adventurous tourists imme- 
ciately prepared to explore the peninsula on the western side 
of the island, and actually commenced this second expedition 
by crossing the bay, in a boat. Scarcely, however, had 
they entered on an open and swampy tract of country, when 
they became duly sensible of their obligations to their riding- 
horses. ‘In going through a bog, an Iceland horse seems to 
know precisely where he may place his foot in safety, and 
where he canhot venture to pass. If in doubt, he will feel the 
ground with his foot before he attempts to place his whole 
weight upon it. If convinced that there is danger,. neither 
coaxing nor whipping will induce him to go forward. When 
left to himself he will find his way, and carry over his burden 
in safety. It sometimes happens, though very seldom, that in 
traversing an extensive bog a horse will sink to his belly, but 
he soon extricates himself with apparent ease. So very indif- 
ferent do the horses appear to such an accident, that we have 
seen them begin to eat the grass within their reach, till re- 
minded of making their way forward by the application of a 
whip.’ 

‘To the flat morasses succeeded districts of an obviously vol- 
cani¢ character, distinguished by antient streams of lava and 
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numerous conical hills. In the neighbourhood of Stappen, the 
rocky coast exhibits striking and beautiful displays of columnar 
ranges, which have generally a vertical position, and rise to 
the height of about fifty feet: but in some instances they di- 
verge from a centre, and in others assume a great diversity of 


forms and aspects. In one spot, in particular, the rock is so 


perforated as to form an arch of considerable magnitude ; the 
view through it comprizing, in the foreground, many of the 
insulated masses of columns, and, in the distance, the grand 
mountain chain which stretches along the peninsula towards the 
east. 

On the 3d of July, Dr. Holland and Mr, Bright, accom- 
panied by their interpreter and guides, ventured on the painful 
and dangerous ascent of the Snogfell Jokul; an extinct volcano, 
which rises to the height of between four and five thousand 
feet. A formidable fissure, and a bare exposed rock, which 
stood in the middle of it, arrested their trembling progress at 
a hundred feet below the highest peak. Here, to their great 
surprize, the thermometer was scarcely so low as the freezing 

oint. In re-crossing a frightful chasm, Dr. Holland’s fort 
broke through a bridge of snow; aud he was with difficulty 
prevented from falling into-the ravine. 

The numerous hot springs in the valley of Reikholt are evi- 
dently inferior, in respect of grandeur and elevated projection, 
to the celebrated Geysers: but the very singular groupe of 
them which is denominated ‘Tunga-hor, and which occurs at 
the foot of the valley, is particularly deserving of attention : 


‘ A rock (wacke?) rises from the hog, about twenty feet, and 
is about fifty yards in length, the breadth not being considerable. 
This seems formerly to have been a hillock, one side of which re- 
mains covered with grass, while the other has been worn away, or 
perhaps destroyed at the time when the hot water burst forth. Along 
the face of the rock are arranged no fewer than sixteen springs, all 
of them boiling furiously, and some of them throwing the water to a 
considerable height. » One of them, however, deserves particular 
notice, On approaching this place, we observed a high jet of water, 
near one extremity of the rock. Suddenly this jet disappeared, and 
another thicker, but not so high, rose within a very short distance af 
it. At first we supposed that a piece of the rock had given way, 
and that the water had at that moment found a more convenient 
passage. Having left our horses, we went directly to the place 
where this had apparently happened; but we had scarcely reached 
the spot, when this new jet disappeared, and the one we had seen be- 
fore was renewed. We observed that there were two irregular holes 
in the rock within a yard of each other; and while from one a jet 
proceeded to the height of twelve or fourteen feet, the other was full 
of boiling water. We had scarcely made this observation, when the 
first jet began to subside, and the water in the other hole to rise ; and 
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as soon as the first had entirely sunk down, the other attained its 
greatest height, which was about five feet. In this,extraordinary 
manner, these two jets played alternately. The smallest and highest 
jet continued about four minutes and a half, and the other about three 
minutes. We remained admiring this very remarkable phenomenon 
for a considerable time, during which we saw many alternations of 
the Jets which happened regularly at the intervals already men- 
tioned. 

‘ I have taken the liberty to give a name to this spring, and to 
eall it, the Alternating Geyzer.’ 


The return to Reikiavik by Leira, Indreholme, &¢., afforded 
little room for additional remarks : but the stranding of a herd 
of mearly one thousand small whales, during the preceding 
winter, is incidentally noticed. They probably belonged to 
the species which has been designed De/phinus melas ; of which 
very gregarious race, shoals occasionally come on shore, among 
the Shetland and Orkney islands, where they are known by the 
appellation of caing whales. 


¢ From the 25th of June till the end of July, the Icelanders fre- 
quent Reikiavik, in order to dispose of their commodities, and to 

urchase such articles as they may require from the Danish merchants. 

hey bring oil, fish, tallow, wool, butter, fox and swan skins, &c., 
which are taken in exchange for tobacco, spirits, meal, rye, iron and 
steel, linen and cotton goods, thread, &c. &c. This period of traffic 
is called the Handel, and while it lasts, many thousands of laden 
horses come to the town. The people bring tents with them, in 
which they live during their stay, and on their journey. During 
this period of activity, little bustle is observable, excepting in the 
shops. The Handel of this year was not so good as usual. Butter 
was scarce all over the country, and tallow being used in its stead, 
very little of that article was exposed to sale. 

‘ There was a good deal of drunkenness observable at this time. 
The drinking of spirits is much encouraged by the merchants, both 
for the purpose of promoting the sale of that article, and of enabling 
them to over-reach the poor people who deal with them.’ 


The route to the Geysers was agreeably diversified by lakes 
and patches of meadow ground. Among the numerous gey- 
sers, or hot spouting springs, those termed the great and the 
new are the most conspicuous. ‘The most considerable erup- 
tion from the former, which Sir G. M. and his friends had an 
opportunity of contemplating, is thus described : 

¢ Having been busily engaged in pas our specimens, and being 
somewhat tired, we went to sleep a little earlier than usual. We lay 
with our clothes on, separated from the ground by sheep-skins and a 
rug, in order that we might start up at a moment’s notice. On 
laying down, we could not sleep more than a minute or two at a time; 
our anxiety causing us often to raise our heads to listen. At last the 


joyful sound struck my ears;.and I started up with a shout, at the 
, same 
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same moment when our guides, who were sleeping in their Iceland 
tent at a short distance opposite to us, jumped up in their shirts, and 
hallooed to us. In an instant we were within sight of the Geyzer ; 
the discharges continuing, being more frequent and louder than before, 
and resembling the distant firing of artillery from a ship at sea. This 
happened at half past eleven o’clock ; at which time, though the sky 
was cloudy, the light was more than sufficient for shewing the 
Geyzer ; but it was of that degree of faintness which rendered a 
gloomy country still more dismal. Such a midnight scene as was 
now before us can seldom be witnessed. Here description fails al- 
together. The Geyzer did not disappoint us, and seemed as if it was 
exerting itself to exhibit all its glory on the eve of our departure, It 
raged furiously, and threw up a succession of magnificent jets, the 
highest of which was at least ninety feet. At this time I took the 
sketch from which the engraving is made; but no drawing, no en- 
graving, can possibly convey any idea of the noise and velocity of 


the jets, nor of the swift rolling of the clouds of vapour, which were 
ae a one over another, with amazing rapidity.’ 


All the observations on the phenomena of these boiling jets 
are highly worthy of the attention both of the general oi of 
the scientific reader: but we cannot linger among them with- 
out allotting a very disproportioned space to the present article. 

From the summit of Hekla, — which, though it is supposed 
not to exceed four thousand feet above the level of the sea, is 
attained with considerable hazard,—the view is at once extensive. 
and terrific, and embraces many of the distant islands, which 
figure like enormous masses of snow piled on the plains. Steam 
ascended from several parts of the peak; and, on removing 
some of the slags on the surface, those immediately underneath 
were too hot to be handled; the thermometer, when inserted 
among them, rising to 144°. The crater, of which the 
highest peak forms a part, does not much exceed a hundred 
feet in depth, and the bottom is filled by a large mass of snow, 
rendered cavernous by partial meltings. The temperature of 
the external atmosphere, on the top of this volcano, at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, was 39°. 

Of recorded eruptions in Iceland, from the year goo to 1783, 
both inclusive, the number is forty-two, twenty-two of which 
proceeded from Hekla: but the force of subterraneous fire 
appears to have been exerted on every part of this extensive 
island. 

The journalist and his associates returned, for the third time, 
to Reikiavik, on the 7th of August, considerably fatigued, 
having accomplished a rugged journey of about two hundred 
and eighty miles. On the 12th, they went to an entertainment 
to which they had been invited by the merchants. On the -_ 
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they set sail for Scotland ; and, after a stormy voyage of four- 
teen days, they landed at Stromness, . 

Before, however, we conclude this rapid analysis of the 
Journal, let us not forget to apprize our readers that its author 
sketches the character of the native Icelanders, in the simple 
but affecting language of gratitude, sympathy, benevolence, 
and, we doubt not, of truth. It is pleasing to reflect, that the 
contagion of Danish manners has not extended beyond the 
precincts of Reikiavik; and the sterling charms of kindness 
and honesty may well redeem that deficiency in personal cleane 
hiness, and in vigour and activity of exertion, which are obviously 
ascribable to the degraded political condition of a once happy 
and distinguished people. It may be reasonably apprehended 
that a gradual deterioration of climate also adds to the weight 
of their misfortunes. Under British protection, the hardships 
of their lot would doubtless be alleviated : but humanity inspires 
the wish that the entire population could be removed from the 
sterile and dreary abodes af cold and tempest, and enabled to 
mingle, under happier skies, in the occupations and comforts 
of more improved communities. 

While such are our sentiments, Sir George Mackenzie will 
excuse us if his chapter on Rural Affairs should only extort 
from us a smile of pity, or at best contribute to gratify that 
species of curiosity with which we investigate the rude and pre- 
carious resources of the more unfortunate portions of our fel- 
low men. Yet, we would not willingly suppress this simple 
picture of domestic manners ; 


‘ The servants are generally orphans, or the children of very poor 
farmers. As they are considered nearly on a level with their master’s 
ehildren, it is not uncommon for marriages to take place between 
them ; and a poor farmer sends his son or daughter to serve in the 
house of one in more affluent circumstances, in hopes of such a con- 
nection being formed. | 

¢ The wages given to servants, male and female, amount to from 
four to six dollars a-year, sometimes more, besides food and clothes. 
By these, and the other members of the family, every thing that is 
necessary for subsistence and clothing is prepared, and all business 
performed. During the winter-season, the family rises about six or 
seven o’clock in the morning, One is sent out to Jook after the sheep; 
another attends the cattle; some are employed in making ropes of 
wool or horse-hair; one is in the smithy making horse-shoes and 
other articles. Spinning is performed with a spindle and distaff, and 
sometimes with a wheel; some, both men and women, knit and weave, 
and others prepare sheep-skins for ee dresses. While so many 
are thus occupied, one generally reads aloud, in a singing tone, dit- 
ferent tales and histories, Most farm-hauses are supplied with books 

containing 
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containing such tales ; and the people exchange books with each other 
for the sake of variety. The only opportunity they have of making 
this exchange is when they meet at church, where, even during the 
most inclement part of the season, a few always contrive to be pre- 
sent. The people sometimes amuse themselves with a game somewhat 
like drafts; with cards; and many play chess extremely well.’ | 


Though the literary fame of the Icelanders has departed, it 
appears, from Dr. Holland’s elegant chapter on the present 
state of their education and learning, that the Latin language igs 
successfully cultivated, even by many individuals of the middle 
and lower ranks; and that several of their ving authors have 
eminently distinguished themselves by their publications in 
various departments of knowlege, particularly in theology, phi- 
lology, and poetry. 


‘ With the exception of those wha inhabit the coast, in the wie 
cinity of the great fishing stations, it is a rare thing to meet with an 
Jcelander who is unable to read and write, or who does not possess 
considerable intelligence on all subjects to which his situation allows 
him access. ‘The instruction of his children forms one of his stated 
occupations ; and, while the littlegearthen hut which he inhabits és 
almost buried by the snows of winter, and darkness and desolation 
are spread universally around, the ght _of an oil lamp illumes the 
page, from which he reads to his family the lessons of know. 
religion, and virtue. The importance of these domestic habits 


- has been well understood by the Icelanders themselves, In the ecclee 


siastical code of the country, an article is extant, singular perhaps in 
its nature, but admirable in its design, which gives to the Bishop, or 
even the inferior clergy, the power of preventing any marriage where 
the female is unable to read. This law, which’ provides’ such a 
powerful pledge for the instruction of the risin generation, is still 
occasionally acted upon, though probably not with so much strictnea 
as in former times,’ ) 


An infliction of similar pains and penalties, on fair delin- 
quents in orthography, would probably appall the ladies in some 
more favoured countries ef the world. In contemplating the 
rigour of Icelandic criticism, however, the stoutest-hearted 
theologian may tremble, and the most unsparing of our own 


fraternity be deemed merciful; since an instance is recorded of 


an ill-starred translator, who was publicly flogged for some 
slips in his yersion of the book of Genesis ! 

Fourteen volumes of Transactions, entirely composed in 
Icelandic, have been published by the Society which was insti- 


‘tuted at Copenhagen, in 1779, fay the promotion of literature, 


and improving the condition of the inhabitants; but the efforts 
of this body were paralyzed, or rather wholly suspended, in 
consequence of a proposal to transfer the establishment to the 
island. The original society still exists in name: but another 
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’ was formed in Iceland, in 1794, ona most extensive scale, in- 


cluding twelve hundred members, who are already reduced to 
thirty or forty. 

The study of the general principles of legislation, and of 
their own laws in particular, has been so uniformly cherished, 
among these islanders, that all their civil and criminal enact- 
ments are distinctly defined, and their execution conducted 
with fidelity and accuracy. So rare are instances of capital 
punishment, that, a few years ago, when a peasant was con- 
demned for thejanurder of his wife, not a native could be in- 
duced to perform the office of executioner; and the criminal 
was sent over to Norway, that his sentence might be carried 
into‘effect. ‘The poor-laws are strictly enforced, and operate 
on the farmers and the peasantry with much more pressure 
than the tribute levied by government, which last is inade- 
quate to the civil expenditure of the island. The inhabited 
‘districts are distributed into 184 parishes, but the total numbes 
of churches somewhat exceeds 300. ‘The provosts, or deacons, 
-besides officiating in their respective parishes, have a general 
superinitendance over the chutes within their several districts. 
Since the union of the two sees of Skalholt and Hoolum, in 
«1797, @he Bishop’s yearly stipend may be reckoned at 1600 
dollars. ‘Did he reside in the interior of the country, this 
“sum would raise him to the highest rank of opulence: but, 
making his abode in Reikiavik, he is subject to many additional 
expences, not only from the different mode of life among the 


, 


Danes, but also from the necessity of entertaining the country- 


priests, who come to barter their commodities with the mer- 
ghants at this place. ‘The singular hospitality and kindness of 
heart, which distinguish the character of Bishop Vidalin, 
would keep him in a state of poverty, even were his means 
of exercising these dispositions much greater than they actually 
are.’ , 

Owing to the very scanty provision which is made for the 
clergy, the toil of their own hands becomes necessary to the 
support of their families, 

« Their habitations are constructed merely of wood and turf, like 
those of the farmers of the country, und are equally destitute of all 
internal comforts. A stove, or place for containing fire, is scarcely 
ever to be found in ihem: often there is only one apartment in the 
‘house to which the light of the sun has free access, or where there is 
any flooring but the naked earth; and the furniture of this room sel- 
‘dom comprehends more than a bed, a broken table, one or two chairs, 
and a few boxes, in which the clothes of the family are preserved, 
Such is the situation during life of the Icelandic priests ; and amidst 
all this wretchedness and these privations, genius, learning, and moral 
excellence, are but too frequently entombed.’ 
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The melancholy reflections, which such a picture is calcu- 
lated to awaken in every well disposed mind, are somewhat 
alleviated by the exhibition of the Sabbath-scene at church. 


‘ The little edifice, constructed of wood and turf, is situated per- 
haps amid the rugged ruins of a stream of lava, or beneath mountains 


_ which are covered with never-melting snows ; in a spot where the mind 
_almost sinks under the silence and desolation of surrounding nature. 


Here the Icelanders assemble to perform the duties of their religion. 
A groupe of male and female peasants may be seen gathered about the 
church, waiting the arrival of their pastor ; all habited in their best 
attire, after the manner of the country; their children with them ; 
and the horses, which brought them from their respective homes, 
grazing quietly around the little assembly. The arrival of a new- 
comer 1s welcomed by . very one with the kiss of salutation; and the 
pleasures of secial intercourse, so rarely enjoyed by the Icelanders, 
are happily connected with the occasion which summons them to the 
discharge of their religious duties. The priest makes hig appearance 
among them as a friend: he salutes individually each member of his 
flock, and stoops down to give his almost parental kiss to the little 
ones, who are to grow up under his ascii charge. These offices 
of kindness performed, they all go together into the house of 
prayer.’ * 


Under the article Commerce will be found distinct tables of 
the exports and imports, with hints for our profiting by the, 
fishing banks of Iceland in preference to those of Newfound- _ 
land : but it may perhaps be questioned whether the sea be less 
stormy, and the banks more extensive and productive, -at the 
former than at the latter station. —From the meagreness of the 
chapter on Zoology and Botany, we may be permitted to re- 
peat our regret that one or two persons, eminently conversant 
in these departments of Natural History, were not attached to 
the expedition. 

The ninth and last chapter, which treats of the Mineralogy 
of the island, is far more laboured and attfactive. .Of the 
rocks which came under Sir George Mackenzie’s observation, 
some bear the manifest marks of having undergone fusion in 
the open air; while others, which contain nodules. of calca~ 
reous spar and zeolite (substances destructible in open fire) are 
supposed, according to the ideas of Dolomieu, to be submarine 
lavas, corresponding with many unstratified masses of trapp-form- 
ation in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, and in various parts 
of the world. ‘The lavas of Hekla and Sncefell cannot be dis- 
tinguished from some varieties of basalt: and, besides the olivin 


and felspar, included in many of the Icelandic lavas, a large 


proportion of augit is also occasionally observable. In con- 
firmation of the igneous origin of obsidian and pumice,’ which 


appears to have been sufficiently established by Dolomieu, Spal- 
| | L 2 haqzani, 
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‘lanzani, and others, the present author adduces the fottowing 
incontrovertible fact : 


‘ Opposite was what both my friends and [ took to be a stream 
of common rough lava, presenting its usual rude and fantastic ap- 
arance. Qn seeing this, we were greatly disappointed, as we had 
n on horseback during ten hours, and had seen neither obsidian 
nor pumice, excepting some detached masses scattered on the ground. 
On reaching this supposed stream of lava, we were most agreeably 
surprised to find it consist of obsidian, pumice, and slags. Those 
who have seen a stream of rough lava, filling up a valley to the depth 
of thirty feet, will have a just conception of the appearance which was 
before us. Having scrambled to the top, we saw this stream ex- 
tending about two,miles, its limits a concealed by hills, behind 
which it disappeared. . At some distance from the place where we had 
"ascended to the upper surface of the stream, we observed a separa- 
tion, as if the matter had divided, while flowing into two branches, 
We went'to examine the further branch, as it had an aspect some- 
what different from that on which we stood. We found the differ- 
etice to be owing toa greater quantity of pumice being on the sur- 
face; when that was removed, obsidian was found beneath, The 
gteat extent of this stream, and several untoward circumstances, pre- 
vented our ascertaining its limits. We traversed it in various direc- 
tions, and selected specimens which bear every mark of the action of 
heat, and of which a description will be found in the catalogue.’ 


When climbing the mountain of Drapuhlid, in order to ex- 
amine the.pearl-stone rocks, the travellers met with 


¢ Masses of wood, mineralized in a manner different, I believe, 
"(says Sir George) from any hitherto observed. In external appear- 
“ance, it is similar to a mass of charcoal; but, on taking it up, one 
_is surprized to find it so heavy. It was found to contain calcedony, 
which occuts in the transverse fissures. When exposed to heat, it 
burns without flame ; and when the carbonaceous matter is consumed, 
(which is done with difficulty an account of the interposition of the 
mineral matter, )*the texture of the substance remains unaltered, and 
the weight is scarcely affected, Itscolour and general aspect is [are] 
now precisely that of fresh wood, but its other properties are very dif- 
ferent. From the minute division of its fibres, it strongly resembles 
asbestos ; these fibres are transparent, but very brittle, 

¢ This substance has not yet been chemically examined. Jt is quite 
different from the surturbrand of Iceland, found in the north-west 
- quarter of the island, which we had not time to visit.’ 


Sir George’s remarks on cavernous lava, and on tuffa and 
greenstone, with relation to the agency of volcanic heat, as mo- 
dified by the pressure of superincumbent water, bespeak much 
“ gagacity, and intitle him to hold a distinguished place among 
‘ the advocates of the Huttonian theory. oak 
The Appendix consists ef an account of the diseases of the 
‘Icelanders, including the tréismus, which ‘proves-so fata] tg 
3 children ; 
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children ; Hooker’s list of Icelandic plants; a catalogue of 
Icelandic minerals, being chiefly specimens presented to the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, and deposited in their cabinets 
with a register of the weather, and other miscellaneous ar- 
ticles. | 
These travels are illustrated and embellished by a small map 
of theisland, a large map of the portion of country described, 
and by various elegant engravings and vignettes of the more 
remarkable landscapes, mountains, &c. On casting his eye over 
the geographical delineations, the reader will perceive that an 
ample extent of territory remains to be explored by those who 
are desirous of contemplating nature in her rude and desolate 
abodes: but, if he has candidly perused the text, he will not 
fail to applaud the spirit, perseverance, and research. of its 


authors. Muw 





Art. III. Present State of the Spanish Colonies ; including a pars 
ticular Report ef Hispatiola, or the Spanish Part of Santo Do- 
mingo; with a general Survey of the Settlements on the South 
Continent of America, &c. &c. By William Walton, junior, 
Secretary to the Expedition which captured the City of Sante 
Domingo from the , berg and resident British Agent there, 
2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 770. il 4s. Boards, Longman and Co. 


Vy oven we have recently had occasion to render an account 
of publications relative to St. Domingo *, as well as on the 
more comprehensive subject of Spanish America at large +, the 
present performance will not be found devoid of interest. Mr. 
Walton describes himself as having visited Spanish America 
in early life, and as having afterward made a long residence 
in Spain, during which he acquired an intimate knowlege of 
the national character and habits. That he was zealous in the 
cause of Spanish independence may be inferred from the cir- 
cumstance of his being among the first in the town of St. Do- 
mingo who were put under arrest by the French, when, in the 
end of 1808, they became hard pressed by the insurgent co- 
lonists. After a confinement of seven months, he contrived to 
accomplish his escape, and acted as private secretary to General 
Carmichael, who commanded our fotces which were employed 
in reducing that city. —So far we follow Mr. Walton’s report 
of himself, but we are led to consider him as having been un- 
usually alert and adventurous in exciting the Spaniards against 





* Guillermin’s Account of St. Domingo, Vol. lxvi. p. 527. : 
+ Humboldt on New Spain, ibid. p. 353. and Vol. lxvii. p. 35, 
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the French, by the antipathy of Captain Guillermin, who de-- 
scribes him, (p. 53.) in very pithy language, as “immersed in 
debt, and devoured by ambition.” Whatever provocation he 
may have given the French when on the spot, it is apparent, 
from his book, that his present feelings are abundantly hostile 
to them; and that he has a strong desire to be instrumental in 
raising the alarm of a restless ambition on the part of their 
government with regard to the western hemisphere. His first 
volume is appropriated almost entirely to Hispafiola, and con-— 
tains an account of its early history, of its present government, ° 
and of its mineral and vegetable products, with a description of 
its coasts and harbours. ‘To these statements are added, in an 
appendix, certain papers relative partly to St. Domingo and 
partly to Old Spain ; some of which, such as the detail of the 


ay; Ppanish bull-feasts and the memoirs of the Prince of the Peace, 





ought, in our opinion, either to have been omitted or greatly 
abridged. "We cannot approve also of those extracts in the 
Spanish Ianguage, with which Mr. Walton not unfrequently 
intersperses his pages; since, however apposite or forcible it 
may be, that language is unknown to the majority of his readers, 
who thus lose the characteristic emphasis in a translation, or 
are embarrassed for the meaning when, as it sometimes hap- 
pens, no translation is given. After having added that Mr. 
Walton’s composition and arrangement bear evident marks of 
haste, we proceed to communicate our observations on some 
of the most interesting topics that are described in these two 
volumes. ) 

The inhabitants of the Spanish half of St. Domingo are com- 
puted by Mr. Walton’(Vol. i. p. 131.) at 120,000 souls; and, 
taking into account the havoc committed during the course 
of twenty years in the French half of the island, he is led to 
think that its population is reduced nearly to a level with that 
of the Spanish, though it was formerly three times’ as great. 
Of the black leaders who now divide the sway of the guondam 
French colony, he gives a description much in the same style 
which we have heard from others : 

‘ General Petion holds possession of the south side of the island, at 
the head of the brown colour, but their line of division varies, a8 each 
party advances or recedes, and the seat of government is at Port au 
Prince. He is of a sensible humane character ; tutored in the schools 
of Europe, his mind has received an expansion that fits him for the 


helm of government, and his exterior an address that would distin- 
guish him in a court. 

¢ The Mole St. Nicolas has been the chief seat of contest, and 
very frequently the scene of personal bravery on both sides. His 
revenues come principally from the rents of confiscated French estates 
and houses, import and export duties, local taxes, &c. By means 
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6f general requisition of all above fourteen years of age, he musters 
about gooo men.’— 

‘ Christophe, who is in possession of the north side at the head of 
the black colour, is nearly the reverse in character to Petion, and 
perhaps better fitted to sway over that class of people he is called to 
command. More the self-raised despot, than the elected chief of 
his sable myrmidons, they tremble at his active coercion, and his army 
thus possesses the advantages of superior discipline, though his talents 
are much beneath those of his rival. His population is the largest, 
and his troops amount to about 10,000 men. 

‘ Independent, however, of the two chiefs already mentioned, whe 
at present share, or rather contend for the empire of Haiti, has arisen 
another, Philippe Dos, the eléve of the great and unfortunate Tous- 
saint, late on the side of Christophe ; but now a chief of considerable 
power, and at war with both rivals. Seated amidst the populous 
and fertile mountains of Mirbalais, in the centre of the island, 
and bordering on the Spanish limits, he has been followed by 
many partizans of the old causes, in which he was equally chief ; his 
numbers have swelled to 6000 persons, and increase by the coming in 
of the disaffected from the other competitors; whom he attracts by 
promises of a cessation of toil, and of the horrors of active war 5 
¢rounding as the basis of his government, that they are to act only on 
the defensive, and pledging himself not to call them out but in case 
his lines are invaded.’ 


In our report of M. Guillermin’s book on St. Domingo, (al- 
ready cited,) we noticed the hatred borne by the Spanish colonists 
to Frenchmen, and the unhappy consequences which it caused 
to the planters of the latter nation. ‘The present work fully 
confirms the prevalence of that feeling. The news of the 
cession of the Spanish half, by treaty in 1796, came on the 
inhabitants like a thunder-bolt, and the country presented an 


universal scene of Jamentation. The colonists appealed first . 


to the humanity and next to the policy of their sovereign, but 
no answer was given to their prayer : 


¢ Unable to brook this neglect, the men of property and influence 
left their native island, the object of their enthusiastic attachment, 
withdrew their negroes, and abandoned their property, rather. than 
be forced to swear allegiance to a power they had been taught from 
their cradles to detest, or submit to a@ people, whom they considered 
as usurpers of one part of the island, now unjustly dispossessing them 
of the other. ‘The nuns, friars, and clergy, left their convents, 
churches, and abodes ; emigration became general, near one third of 
the population went over to the Main, to Cuba, and to Puerto Rico, 
in search of their own laws, and their own flag.’— 

‘ I cannot forbear here noticing a peculiarity of Don Pedro de 
Prado, long a venerable dignitary of the cathedral of Santo Domingo. 
Unlike the other clergy at the cession of the island, this aged pastor 
would not leave the flock which God had committed to his early 
care ; though on the Main where he was born, and had all his relations, 
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miich greater dignities and preferments were offered him. Witha 
degree of enthusiastic foresight, even in presence of the French com- 
manders, he would continually say, that, though then old, he was 
confident he should live to see that sacred spot devolve to its ancient 
and rightful owners; and on the triumphant éntry of the combined 
armies, thétigh too infirm personally to sing the Te Deum, in con- 
gratulating the British General on the capture of the city, he cried 
out in extacy, that he that day saw realized the prayer he had un- 
ceasingly made for twelve years, and in the words of Simeon in the 
temple, on receiving the Messiah into his arms, he emphatically ex- 
claimed, “ Nunc dimittis servum tuum secundum verbum tuum in 
pace; &c.”? that he could then depart in peace, he had not a wish on 
this side the grave. It is rematkable that he died a fortnight after- 
wards, aged 78 years.’ 

With respect to the Spanish part of the island, Bonaparte ha 
probably stharted sufficiently from the enmity of the European 
Spaniards td relinquish expectation in that quarter: but he 
continues to cast a wishful eye towards the former possessions 
of the French. During the operation of his war with us, 
he can act only by diplomiatic measures; and it is well known 
that, about two years ayo, one of his Generals (Rigaud) ar- 
rived with Petion on a mission of that nature. We need not 
wonder at his anxiety when we look back, and recollect how 
much France has lost by her absurd management of that colony. 
In the days uf its prosperity, St. Domingo shipped annually 
to the mother-country above 200,coo hhds. of sugar, and 
140,000 tierces of coffee, with large quantities of hides, indigo, 
logwood, and dollars. ‘This commerce employed above 200,000 
tons of shipping, ahd 18,000 seamen. Impressed with the 
importarice of this trade, Bonaparte, when driven from the 
eastern half of St. Domingo, spared no pains to retain pos- 
session of the town of that name, the only fortress in the 
Spanish quarter. “It was valuable as a deposit for military 
stores, as a centre of information, and as a poimt_ at which, 
under better auspices, an army might be landed to proceed 
against the interior. Accordingly, no objection was made to 
an annual payment of 200,¢o0l. sterling for garrison-expences, 
nor to the exposure of thé imperial squadrons in the convey- 
ance of reinforcements. ‘The hope of the French government 
was to succéed in raising améng the frugal, well-seasoned, 
natives of the Spanish part of the island, a body of soldiers 
capable of bearing the heat of the climate, and of following 
the Haytian to his inmost recesses. So far back as 1805, all 
the officers who had survived the disasters of Leclerc’s expe- 
dition, and had fled to the neighbouring islands, were ordered 
to assemble in the town of St. Domingo, with the view of 
being put at the head of different corps of Spaniards. These 
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officers were also suffered and even encouraged to intermarry 
with the natives, though it is a rule to discountéenanée alliances 
between them and their own Creoles. All this scheme, how- 
ever, fell to the groutid on Bonaparte’s usurpation of the Spa- 
nish crown in 1808 3 an outrage which toused tlie whole body 
of colonists, and exposed to immediaté death the unhappy 
Frenchman who ventured to remain among them. Now that 
the Spaniards have become indepéndent, it is to be hoped that 
they will understand the method of preserving their liberty : 


‘ Their aggregate number of militia on list amounts to about 8000 
men, but as soon as the country is organized, and the militia-law re- 
gularly carried into effect, they will reach 12,000. Hitherto they 
are not in a state of training or discipline, being in want of arms, 
accoutrements, and officefs. In general they ate strong; active, well= 
bodied men, and particularly dextrous with the lance on horseback, 
which they wield with great effect, from their habitual custom of 
following the wild cattle on the plains. Werethey only trained, they 
would make the best riflemen possible, for besides being habituated 
to prowl in the woods in search of game, they generally shoot well, 
and in a country like this the rifle style of discipline would give thet 
a great superiority over Europeans; but this is a point much nea 
glected, indeed I never saw a rifle in the whole country. They also 
handle the sword well, which is put into their hands from the age of 
twelve years, and never laid aside, but when they sleep.’— 

¢ Of the population of the Spanish part of St. Domingo, about 
30,000 are slaves, and the rest a mixture of white, Indian, and black, 
extremély blended. The European Spaniards are few, and principally 
consist of Catalans, who come in search of fortunes, and keep shops. 

‘ In general, the natives are agile, strong, healthy, and capable of 
bearing the greatest fatigue. With two plantains per day, anda 
emall strip of jerked meat, they will travel and perform the hardest 
duty ; and their wants scarcely exceed a hammock, sword-blade, or 
manchete by their sides, with a little tobacco, 

‘ In general they are well made, and personal deformity is seldom 
met with. This is owing to the easy parturition of the female, which 
is seldom attended with accidents by the neglect of nursing, and which 
allows to the infant all the frecdom of person prescribed by Rousseau: 
The children are unshackled by swaddling clethes, andfrom occupy- 
ing the ground floors, they aré not exposed to those falls, which, in 
the populous cities of the north of Europe, produce among the com- 
mon people, such an irregularity of shape} nor can we think with 
Mr. Pauw and Dr. Robertson, that this peculiarity, so remarkable 
both amongst Spanish and Indian American natives, is owing, as it 
wes with the Lacederiionians, to their putting to death all deformed 
children amongst them, for no tradition ‘of traces of this practice can 
be found, in any of the south tegions of Aimerica.’— 

‘ In no part of the world has indulgent Nature dealt cut her gifts 
with a move plentiful hand than here. Whatever plant, either neces- 
sary for the sustenance of man, or contributing to his luxuries ; 
whether brought ftom aa Eurepean, or an East Indian climate, here 
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flourishes and finds a congenial soil; her creative power has also 
adorned and diversified it with valleys of Arcadian delight, and 
mountains that ennoble the landscape, and temper the climate with a 
variety of fertilizing rills that issue from their bosoms.’— 

‘ The area or superficics of Hispajiola is intersected in every direc- 
tion by small cordilleras or mountains, forming valleys of an astonish- 
ing size and verdure, and thus affording a greater difference of climate 
than is easily met with in an equal extent of territory or polar eleva- 
tion. ‘The highest are those of Cibao, said to be between five and 
six thousand feet above the level of the sea. The valley of La Vega 
Real (Royal Field) is by far the largest and finest in the island. 
Watered by the Yaque on the west side, it extends beyond tle old 
T'rench lines ; and by the Yuna to the east, it projects to the head of 
the Bay of Samana, having on its surface an immense number of 
smaller rivers, streams and rivulets, which cross it in various wavs, 
and which in a populous and trading country, where canals cost so 
much, would be of incalculable advantage. ‘This valley may be said 
to extend a length of 80 leagues on a width of 10, ard in some parts 

b 


i5.7— 

‘ To the east of the town of St. Domingo, and leading to Seibo, 
are those immense plains pertineatly called Los Llanos, where the eye 
wanders unobstructed over an extent of grassy surface, as level as the 
sea, but occasionally diversified by a natural clump of trees that seem 
planted by the hand of man, to resemble a park. They are however 
nothing more than groups of small trees and shrubs that have grown 
spontaneously on the margin of a spring, or collection of water, formed 
by a small hollow, and round which they thrive to the extent ferti- 
lized by the oozing moisture of the pecl. Tere the ranging cattle 
seek shelter and refreshment from the mid-day heat, and to the bend- 
ing boughs the weary and parched traveller suspends his hammock, 
which always forms part of his cquipage. This astonishing plain 
constitutes almost a sixth of the island, extcrding nearly to the east 
end, a distance of more than go miles on a width of about 30. On 
it, cattle of more than a hundred cwners pasture in herds, and are 
annually collected, counted, and the young branded, at the ceason 
when the calf cannot mistake its mother. ‘The dexterity with which 
the herdsman on horseback, with a lance in his liand, separates one of 
his master’s brand from the rest, is wonderful. In the dry season, 
avhen the blade is long and rank, it is customary to burn all the grass 
on the plains, which serves as annual manure, for in that season the 
cattle generally take to the forests in search of the herbage (which) the 
sun has not had power to parch. ‘The operation of burniug is performed 
by setting fire to the most eastern part of the tract, from whence the 
wind regularly blows: it spreads in long and succeeding volumes, 
frequently making the traveller recede, and effacing the path through 
which he has been accustomed to journey. 

¢ There is a singular and not unpleasing difference between an Eu- 


xopean forest and one of this country, for the trees, besides growing 


to an immense height, are free from those smaller branches that spring 
from the lower part of the trunk, so that the planter who prepares 


his grounds, and has already freed them from the smaller tufts of 
intervening 
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intervening underwood, sees over his head a canopy of branching 
verdure, impervious to the solar ray, supported by majestic and 
straight columns; here the architect might find models for a dome, 


or the colonnade of a temple, for which the groves of palm-tree, and 
so many others, would serve as peristyles.’ 


What a delightful country is here described, and in what 
inefcient hands has it hitherto remained! Many tracts of 
land in the Spanish region are still held by companies in con- 
junct right, the proportion subscribed by each original pro- 
prictor being transferred to other individuals by sale or by. in- 
heritance. ‘Ihe consequence is not only that their herds pas- 
ture In common, and that each proprietor cuts down wood at 
his pleasure, but he is at liberty also to till any ground that he 
likes, provided that it be not previously cultivated nor fenced 
in by another. "We mention this fact, less with the intention 
of afhixing censure on the plan than of affording a proof of the 
smallness of the tracts that must hitherto have been brought into 
cultivation, when such a latitude of occupancy continues to be 
allowed. 

The first volume having treated rather fully of Hispafiola, 
the second takes a wider range, and embraces Spanish America 
at large. Here the author has less the means of composing 
from personal observation, and acknowleges (preface, p. 8.) 
that he has been under obligations to former writers. We 
have no objection to his deriving information from their Ia- 
bours, but we can by no means flatter him on the plan which 
he has chalked, out for his own. His book professing to de- 
scribe ¢ the present State of the Spanish Colonies,’ we should 
have gladly dispensed with such extraneous matters as the dis- 
quisition into the original mode of peopling the western ke- 
misphere. We should have excused, also, the account of the 
Council of the Indies, and other particulars of the Spanish 
mode of governing the colonies. ‘The outline of that plan is 
already generally known; and this knowlege is quite enough in 
the case of a form of government which, in all probability, will 
never be renewed on the old footing. — We attend with more 


pleasure to the author’s remarks on the disposition of the In« 
dians : 


‘It appears singular, that the Spaniards have not adopted some 
political means of turning the labours of such an immense mass of 
civilized Indians, who border on them, to some national utility, by 
encouraging industry amongst them, and teaching them to collect and 
manufacture the various productions of nature with which they are 
surrounded. Excepting those employed in working the mines, and 
in domestic uses in the towns, the whole of whom cannot be esti- 
mated at more than one eighth, they all live in a state of indolence 


and 
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and apathy, subsisting on the spoils of the chase, and the almost 
spontaneous gifts of the earth; heedless of the future, and trans- 
mitting to their posterity nothing but their vices, — Yet they 
ate naturally ingenious, and capable of great things when their 
energy is once called forth. Hitherto their wants have been 
few; for they have in general rething wherewith to purchase 
luxuries’ but let them once feel the stimulus of industry, and be 
taught the ailvantages of decent clothing and domestic conveniences ; 
let them be sure that the products of tillage will meet a market, and 
reward them for their manual labour, and we shall then see each nas 
tive of the forest, in the bosom of his family, produce his quantum 
of indigo, cotton, cochineal, or cocoa.’ — 

‘ Many of the Spanish clergy are placed as missionaries amongst 
the Indian villages, to superintend their spiritual instruction, and in- 
fuse into them the first rudiments of social life. The most exemplary 
and enlightened of all the Spanish clergy are those who have been 
sent from Europe, from time to time, to exercise these pastoral 
functions amonyst the Indians; and the mental command and 
influence they have frequently acquired over them is highly asto- 
nishing.’.— 

‘From these advantages, the southern Indians possess a degree 
of advancement in the practices of social and civil life, highly superior 
to that of the savages in the western regions of North America. 
They are singularly well disposed to their lawful sovereign, whom 
they revere, without knowing, as a superior being, and with a devo- 
tion bordering on infatuation. The progress of time, and their pecu- \ 
liar schooling, seen to have effaced thé sensations their forefathers 
received from the horrors that attended their invasion ; and the many 
meliorations made in their condition, by the Council of the Iedies, 
have greatly assisted this happy tendency. In support of this I will 
mention a particular instance contained in a Report, dated Xalapa, 
in the province of Mexico, 23d October, 1808. 

“ The commander of the frontiers of the interiot officially an- 
nounces to the government, that there were heard one night in his 
advanced fort such shouts of wild Indians, that every person was in 
the greatest dread; and when morning came, on seeing thousands of 
armed Mecos (tribe of Indians) coming down from the mountains, 
the garrison was apprehensive of being overpowered and slain. In 
this state of terror and anxiety, solely occupied in recommending 
themselves to the protection of the Divinity, a Meco stepped for- 
ward and demanded Salcedo, ( governor of the fort) to whom he said, 
that they had been informed, a very powerful lord had taken prisoner 
¥. : their king, Ferdinand, by deceit, for by any other means it was im- 

ossible, for Ferdinand was the most powerful that had descended 
| rium the suns and, for that reason they came, that Salcedo might lead 
them to liberate him. It was necessary to employ much reasoning to 
convince them, that it was not in Mexico their sovereign was con- 
fined. — After three days, they retired to the mountains, promising 
to return frequently.” 
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Partial as such a relation naturally renders the reader to the 
character of the Indians, Mr. Walton, we apprehend, will 
‘incur the charge of exaggeration by his account (page 67.) of 
their antient proficiency in arts, and by his comparison of their 
public architecture to the Appian, Flaminian, and Emilian 
causeways. —- After having tried different methods of adminis- 
tering justice among the Indians, the result has been to delegate 
this charge to a Spanish alcalde and Indian cabildo, or magis- 
tracy ; besides a corregidor, or person particularly charged with 
the protection of the Indians, who is authorized to remonstrate 
| in their favour either with the local magistracy or with a 
Superior tribunal. He is always a Spaniard, and obliged to 
reside among them. ‘This office has been found indispensable, 
from the eagerness of the Indians in authority to domineer over 
their countrymen, and to fall into the very vices, particularly 
drunkenness, which they are enjained to correct. Where a mis- 
sionary is resident, he is generally invested with the functions of 
corregidor, in addition to hisown. ‘The corregidor is likewise the 
receiver, in the king’s name, of the capitation-tax, or tribute 
exacted from the Indians. From describing these abosigines, 
Mr. Waiton passes to an account of the Creoles, or descendants 
of Europeans in the Spanish colonies, and makes them the sub- 
ject of some curious observations ; 





‘ The Spanish Creoles of America possess few of the component 
traits of their European countrymen ; but if any, it is of the Anda- 
lusian, with whom also they most assimilate. The Creole has im- 
bibed against the natives of the other provinces of Spain peculiar 
prejudices, derived from their leading occupations and manners, A 
native mother of the country opposes the —s of her daughter 
with a rich Catalan, because he has made his fortune by drawing 
wine, selling butter and cheese, and is filthy in his person ; with the 
Gallician, because he is a plodding, hard-working person, roaming in 
search of a hardly earned subsistence ; the appellation of Gallego 
being almost synonymous with that of a porter in eyery proyince in 
Spain; with the Biscayan, because he is boisterous and tyrannic, 
partaking of the peculiar tinge of his province, fiery, impatient, and 
‘jealous ;, with the Castillian, because he 1s sullen, reserved, opposed 
to shew and parade: but in the Andalusian, she finds a gaiety, 
sprightliness, animation, softer modulations: of language and expres- 
sion, more congenial manners, and an clevation of character not de- 
scending to the calls of porters and pedlars: hence, though less rich, 
she scale him. Should her daughter marry one of the former pra- 
yinctals, when the nuptial compliments are over, the officious mother 
will always predispose the relations by telling them that his fortune 
was the inducement, but that she hopes he will soon give up his 
‘store, wear a lorg coat and turn gentleman, for she is sure her 
‘daughter will never endure living among the flies that crowd the 
boxes of sugar, or amidst the perfumes of cadfish. 
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‘ Marriages, either in Spain or Spanish America, were never gene- 
rally exhibited as models of conjugal felicity, and though there are 
many happy exceptions to this remark, they too often serve as. ex- 
amples of irregularity to the children.’— 

“ The females in the Spanish dominions,” says a foreign author, 
‘¢are marriageable at the age of twelve years, and the boys at fourteen, 


so that we often see the united ages of a weddedpair fall short of thirty, 


and the latter considers himself only a man when he is a husband. 
t a o >. . * 
he study or accordance of disposition seldom precedes matrimony ; 


the sympathy of humour is often mistaken for that of feeling and 


passion ; an eternal attachment is anticipated where nothing but a 
slight and passing fancy in reality exists. They enter the bonds of 
wedlock as if its duration had an optional limit.””— 

‘ Few Creoles visit Europe, and they acquire little more than a 
local education. The attachment that might arise from schooling 
her colonial youth in the mother country, Spain seems to have con- 
sidered as undeserving her notice; but the French thought it of 
‘material consequence. ‘They suppressed all colleges abroad, in order 
to monopolize the education of male and.female children in Europe, 
that they might there form connections ; and civil and military pro- 
motions were to be obtained there only. This created alliances and 
connections, which lasted through life, and contributed to a union of 
interests. — 

‘The Spanish Creoles are particularly attached to their own 
‘country, which they think the best in the world. When they con- 
trast it with European Spain, they see nothing but poor adventurers, 
who come amongst them with a view to get. riches, by ‘filling the 
-most menial offices ; and as ease and affluence are their chief good, 
they judge of all by the species that come amongst them.’ — 

‘They have certainly an aptitude for the sciences and general 
learning, but not for deep researches. -Their minds are active, their 
imaginations lively and penetrating, and they easily receive an impres- 
‘sion, though they do not so long retain it as the European.’ 

We have been amused with that part of Mr. Walton’s book, 
(Vol. II. p. 155.) in which he presents his readers with calcu- 
‘Jations of the profit on the trade carried on with Spanish 
‘America. He exhibits two invoices, one of goods-shipped by 
the circuitous way of Cadiz, the other of goods direct from 
London ; and in both of them he puts down, with all imagin- 
cable composure, the shipping merchant’s profit at the rate of 
-too percent. ‘This, we believe, was nearly such a notion as 
“was entertained by our Board of ‘Trade in 1809 and 1810, 
“when they thought that the opening of the intercourse with 
‘Spanish America would pour wealth by millions into the hands 
‘of our merchants, and afford to the world a demonstration of 
the wisdom of.our Orders in Council. Such errors, however, 


" swe are more prepared to expect in official men than in prac- 


tical merchants ; having always found that persons out of trade 


form to therhselves very incorrect notions of the origin and 
M course 
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course of its profits. If we analyze the nature of commerce 
with reference to individuals, we shall find that the gain on 
particular transactions is small, and that emolument becomes 
considerable only in extensive and long established concerns. 
if we expand the range of our observation, and take nations 
into the account, we find that the. analogy continues to hold, 
and that trade is profitable only when carried on with well 
governed and industrious communities. Mr. Stephen, and 
others of the same way of thinking, quoted with exultation, in 
the House of Commons, the magnitude of our exports in rgog 
to Spanish America ; believing, very good-naturedly, thar, 
when the goods were once sold, our profit was certain. The 

forgot, however, one very material point,— the payment of the 
said goods. Mr. Walton ought certainly to have known better, 
both from his own experience and from the course of public 
events ; the illusion in regard to Spanish America having begun 
to give way before the zppearance of his book. Of what use 
is it to. give to the world, as a general rule, the rate of profit 
which may have happened in the case of a particular adventure ? 
Such calculations should describe the average rate of profit on 
the business at large, and should contain a fair allowance for 
loss by bad debts, or for loss on the produce taken in payment. 
After we have made these indispensable deductions, will it be 
maintained that our Spanish American trade yields 100, or 50, 
or even 25 per cent. profit? Had it done so, we should have 
found a very different testimony given at the bar of the House 
of Commons, by the manufacturers who were examined in 
May 1811. A commission of only five per cent., with assured 
payment at the end of twelvemonths, will at any time induce 
our most respectable houses to export our goods to the western 
hemisphere. From this fact, let our readers judge in what a 


‘precious predicament our Brazil and Spanish American trade 


must stand, when we find, from the evidence of these witnesses, 
that shipments in that direction afford no certainty even of this 
limited advantage, and are almost universally suspended. 

In turning from this topic to another, we are more likely 
to agree with Mr. Walton, we mean his account of the condi~ 
tion of the negroes in Spanish America : 


‘ A considerable impediment to the progress of cultune in Spanish 
ossessions, is the great number of feast-days that interfere with the 
hours of the field, and the lax regimen by which working slaves are 
governed. ‘Their masters, who have not grounds of their own to till, 
suffer them to hire themselves out, and are “contented at ‘fight to 
receive at the rate of two rials, per day, without ever caring how the 
negro has been employed to earn them ; whether he obtained this 
stipend honestly, how he is clgthed and fed, or how he spends his 
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¢ The Spaniard is generally represented to us as a tyranicaliy 
severe master, but this 1s by no means a true portrait.’ 

‘ The Spaniards descend to great familiarity with their slaves ; and 
instead of infusing ipto them the doctrines of sound morality and 
practical virtue, are contented to teach them a string of prayers, the 


‘object of which they seldom explain, and which they learn to articu- 


late by force of habit.’ — 

* The greatest proportion of African slaves are met with in what 
are now called the eastern provinces, viz. Caracas, and those border- 
ing on it, where the population is on this scale: the whites form 
two-tenths, the slaves three, descendants of slaves now emancipated, 
and mixtures, four-tenths ; and the Indians the rest. In the other 
provinces they bear a very small ratio. 

‘ A slaye has the right of redemption ; and, in any dispute with 
his master, has the privilege of choosing an arbitrator, If he has 
had sufficient industry and economy to Bae amassed the stipulated 
sum of 300 dollars, he can demand his freedom, by refunding his 
purchase-money. In cases of being maimed, or otherwise disfigured, 
a less sum is fixed by the alcalde, but the owner cannot demand more 
than the law stipulates, let the talents of the slave be ever so great.’— 

‘ Piety, amongst the Spaniards, places the emancipation of slaves 
amongst the most acceptable offerings to the Divinity, and, some- 
times forming the condition of a testament, deprives a successor of an 
inheritance, It is generally reserved to the last moments of life, 
seryes to smooth the pillow of death, and give anticipation of a happy 
exit. Inthe Spanish colonies, the free negroes become equal citizens 
of the state; serve in the militias, enjoy the same rights as those 
born freey with few exceptions, that have more the tincture of punc- 
tilious etiquette, than of constitutional privation.’ 


We canclude opr extracts by quoting the author’s report of 
the population of the principal cities in Spanish America : 


€ 200,000 Mexico. . 28,000 Carthagena. 
80,c0O Lima. 253,000 Popayan. 
0,0CO Quito. 22,000 Guayaquil. 
70,3000 Los Angeles, 20,000 Riobumba. 
36,000 Cuenza. 30,cog ‘Buenos Ayres. 
35,000 Guadalaxara, 31,234 Caracas.’ 

. 30,000 Potosi, | 





Mr. Walton is no adyocate for the immediate separation cf 


the Spanish colonies from the parent-state. His objections are 
founded on the unfortunate difference of casts, or classes of 
population ; and though he is not very deeply read in the phi- 


Josophy of history, his arguments in this respect are intitled to 


considerable attention, It is much to be feared that the blood 
already shed is only a prelude to farther scenes of anarchy, and 
that the generation which may effect the reyolutipn is not likely 


to enjoy its fruits. The Indians are now united in the band af 


steady loyalty to the King of Spain. Let us beware, says Mr. 
2 12 Walton, 
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Walton, of severing it otherwise than on substantial and well+ 


explained grounds. Viscardo’s celebrated letter to his Spanish- — 


American countrymen is here regarded as a representation 
rather of the past than the present state of the country ; and, 
even after that qualification, the author terms it ‘forced and 
highly coloured.’ Above all, he deprecates (Vol. ii. p. 152-) 
any attempt on the part of the Bible-Society to introduce, as it 
has been proposed, translations of the Scriptures among the 
Spanish Americans; since, he says, if we mean to benefit the 
country, we must studiously keep the clergy in our interest 5 
and to them such a measure could not fail to give great offence, 
the reading of any translation of the Bible being contrary to 
the practice of their church. ‘The curious fact, however, ap- 
pears from the late Report of the British and Foreign Bible- 
Society, that the Catholics on the Continent, and elsewhere, are 
relaxing in their system on this point, and are concurring with 
Protestants in the distribution of translations of the Scrip- 
tures. — Our plan, Mr. W. thinks, should be. to trust patiently 
to the effect of gradual improvement, rather than betray the ap- 
pearance of violating their established institutions. We have, 
in his opinion, much to learn before we shall become tho- 
roughly acquainted with the condition of Spanish America} se- 
veral of our writers on that subject having drawn from polluted 
sources, and having either been ignorant of or having wilfully 
overlooked the labours of valugble Spanish authors, such as 
Garcilasso, Peralta, Pinelo, and Glincha. It was, moreover, the 
policy of Spain to discourage all inquiry by foreigners into the 
condition of her American dependencies. 

We shall cease to wonder at the prevalence of ignorance 
with regard to distant colonies, when we find, in the case of Old 
Spain, the example of a people unacquainted with transactions 
passing around them in Europe. La Gazeta de Madrid, a 
government-paper, and in the French interest, was almost the 
only medium for the communication of ideas on the politics of 
Europe. - 

The Spaniards were accordingly, in a great measure, ignor- 


ant of the events which had befallen their neighbours, when it 


became their turn to be selected as sacrifices at the altar of 
ambition. Bonaparte had long marked this quiescent state of 
national feeling, but mistook it for a total apathy to the nature 
of their government ; and our countrymen, cordial as is their 
co-operation with the Spaniards, have not been altogether suc« 
cessful in analyzing the peculiar character of this people. Out 
officers have not unfrequently attributed their coldness of mannet 
to indifference for a cause in which they were most zealous, 
Their defeats in pitched actions in the early part of the wat 
Rev, June, 1812. M | were 
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were not sufficiently laid to the charge of their commanders ; 
and amid their successive overthrows, it escaped many among 
us that there remained, at bottom, in the Spanish character, a 
constancy, a patience, and an implacable animosity towards the 
French, which, at one time or another, would not fail to baffle 
the insidious combinations of Bonaparte. 

It is due to our readers to mention that our extracts from 
Mr. Walton’s book are of such a nature as to exhibit favourable 
specimens of his composition, and that many passages might 
be quoted as examples of tedious prolixity. One of the least 
impressive parts of the work is the long chapter, at the con- 
clusion of the second volume, on the relative situation of the 
Spanish colonies and the mother-country. His disquisition, in 
the preceding volume, on the advantages resulting to England 
from dispossessing the French of Hispaiiola, are objectionable 
on another score; we mean, on that of exaggeration. Consi- 
derable as are the advantages which may be derived from our 
trafic with the Spanish part of St. Domingo, let our merchants. 
keep in mind that it is a new country, and bare of capital. To 
obtain returns for goods sold is therefore a very difficult matter. 
‘Those who venture to trade with such countries must expect to 
have a considerable part of their funds sunken, which has long 
been the case in our own West India colonies, and another 
part lost, as is the case at present in our connection with 
Spanish America.—JIn particular points, Mr. Walton’s local 
knowlege becomes the sourcé@f several useful suggestions. Since 
the general opening of the Spanish colonies, he remarks, very 
properly, that the islands of St. Thomas and Curacoa have lost, 
in a great measure, the advantages which their local situation 
gavetothem. With regard to Honduras, he observes (p. 233.) 
that such are the dangers of the coast, that one-third of the 
vessels sent thither are computed to be anually lost. ‘These, 
and the valuable lives on board of them, may be saved, and 
wood of equal quality may be procured in Hispaiiola as soon as 
the establishments for‘ cutting it attain a state of greater forward- 
ness; So far Mr. Walton’s opinions have our assent: but, 
when he goes farther, and recommends an extension of traffic 
which would necessarily make a number of our countrymen 
resident under a vertical sun, we would beg leave to qualify 
such a sanguine expectation, by calling the attentionof our readers 
to the pernicious effect of the climate. The young adventurer 
goes abroad full of confidence, and persuaded that, on the score 
of health, he shall form an exception to the general rule: but, 
even when he escapes contagious disease, a season is not re- 
mote in which he will be reminded, by inroads on his consti- 
tution, that the decay of bodily vigour is destined to = 
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him at a much earlier age than if he had remained an inhabit~ 
ant of the north. It is then also, when too late to change, that 
his eyes are opened to the delusive expectation of rapid for» 
tune ; and that he makes the ungracious discovery that patience 
and industry are necessary to acquire a competency abroad as 
well as at home. 

The charge of exaggeration, which we have noticed respecte 
ing the value of Hispafiola, applies also to other parts of the 
work. The character of the Indians, (Vol. ii, p. 68.) and that 
of the Creoles, (pp. 80. 82. 251.) will be found to contain traits 
of this description ; and it may be remarked, as a general fault 
of the book, that the author is not sufficiently attentive to the 
necessity of confining plain things to plain language. A sinii- 
lar faut is diffuseness of style, and on this score also Mr. 
Walton must plead guilty. Some of these trespasses, however 
are to be ascribed to the unfortunate loss of the author’s papers, 
which went to the bottom, it appears, (preface, p. 7.) when the 
Lark sloop of war foundered in the West Indies in August 1809. 
~— Nothing is more requisite to correct the effusions of an 
ardent mind than a frequent reference to authentic documents ; 
and we can readily conceive that a writer, deprived of the aid 
of their silent admonition, and completing his work (prefaces 
p- 5-) in the hurry of other occupations, is apt unintentionally 


to fall into the errors which we have mentioned. L 0 
_ 





Art. IV. Sketch of the present State of Caracas; including a 
Journey from Caracas through’la Victoria and Valencia to Puerto 
Cabello. By Robert Semple, Author of ‘Iwo Journeys in Spainy 
&c. Crown 8vo. pp. 176. 6s. Boards, Baldwin. 1812. 


M R. Semple’s peregrinations in Spain havé already been sub- 

mitted (Vol. Ixiii. p.256.) to the consideration of our 
readers ; and after he returned from the Peninsula, he appears 
to have embraced an early opportunity of visiting the regions 
connected with it in the West. Ardent, like other travellers, 
in quest of new scenes, and.equally prompt with most of them 
in publishing his observations, —for we are now reporting his 
labours for the fourth time,—he differs from the majority of his 


brother-voyagers in combining with the gratification of curiosity: 


the prosecution of a more solid object. That mercantile affairs 
engaged his attention we were induced, before we met with an 


acknowlegement to that effect, to suspect from his complaints: 


(p. 39-) of the difficulty of conveying goods over the Caracas 
mountains, and by his prompt discovery (p.118.) of the come 
mercial tactics of the Trans-atlantic shopkeepers. The revolu- 
tionary events which have of late been passing in that countrys 
M 2 and, 
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and, more recently, the dreadful calamity with which it has 

leased Providence to visit it, are calculated to give interest to 
a traveller’s descriptions ; and Mr. Semple’s little volume will 
be found productive of considerable information. He seems on 
this occasion to have made it a rule to aim at nothing magni- 
ficent either in thought or diction, and to have confined him- 
self to a plain and brief account of all that he saw and heard. 
To this unassuming course he will, if our advice has any weight 
with him, continue to adhere; carefully avoiding those effu- 
sions of sentimentality which are so contagious among travel- 
lers ; and into which, from a luckless apostrophe at the outset, 
we were grievously afraid that he was about to relapse. — His 
survey embraced the island of Curacgoa, the towns of La 
Guayra, Caracas, Victoria, Maracai, Valencia, and Puerto 
Cabello; and, though he visited them twice, it would have 
been desirable, in the present sollicitude for information concern- 
ing South America, that his residence in them had been longer, or 
his circuit more extensive. Our statistical knowlege of that 
quarter is far from accurate; and, divided as the country is 
into contending factions, a more complete report of their rela- 
tive character and strength could not have failed to be attrac- 
tive. 

e voyage from England to Curacoa, as long as it is con- 
ducted on the open ocean, is exempt from those apprehensions 
which annoy the mariner on coming within the chain of the 
West India islands. Along the Caracas coast, the navigation 
is rendered particularly hazardous by a line of rocks and small 
islands, extending westward all the way from Grenada to the 
Gulf of Venezuela. Notwithstanding the vigilance exerted 
on board of the ship in which Mr. Semple was a passenger, 
considerable danger was incurred ; and he is anxious to prevail 
on future navigators to adopt a new course. Within his own 
knowlege, three vessels have been wrecked on these rocks or 
islands; and as they all lie nearly in the same latitude, the 
seaman who is not locally acquainted with them becomes un- 
able, when once entangled in them, to distinguish, by solar 
observations, the one from the other. The currents in this sea 
being both variable and violent, it would be much better, in 
Mr. :‘Semple’s opinion, for vessels bound to Curagoa, or La 
Guayra, to keep well to the northward until near Buenayre ; 
or, otherwise, at once to penetrate and keep to leeward of the 
whole chain, even should they come in sight of the main-land 
of Ameri¢a. When arrived at Curacoa, the mariner rests in a 
safe harbour; formed, not by the embouchitre of a river but by 
a deep inlet of the sea, narrow at the entrance, and widening 


afterward into a kind of small lake interspersed with shoals, 
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The principal batteries are placed at this narrow entrance: but 
their terrors were unable to keep back the small but gallant 
squadron of British frigates which sailed in, as our readers will 
remember, a few years after the beginning of the war, and’ 
carried the place by assault. The island, having been succes- 
sively in the hands of the Spaniards, Dutch, and English, ex- 
hibits a strange mixture in population, and a still greater mix- 
ture in respect to language. Dutch, Spanish, English, French, 
are all spoken ; either separately, or confounded with a Creole 
jargon of African origin. The distance of only forty or fifty 
miles from the main-land makes Curacoa well situated for in- 
tercourse with the whole of the neighbouring coast; and, as 
long as the condition of Venezuela remains unsettled, the ship- 
pers of British merchandise will be induced to deposit their 
property, in the first instance at least, under the protection of 
British law at Curagoa.—This island is less unhealthy than 
most of our West India settlements, the moderate height of 
the hills permitting a free circulation of air, and the soil being 
of a kind which speedily absorbs moisture: . 

‘ The regular defence of the island,’ says the author, ‘was at this time 
entrusted almost entirely to a black regiment, the eighth West Indian, 
which had been stationed here upwards of six months, I saw it under 
arms, and was struck by its steadiness and appearance; at the sametime, 
that a long line of black faces, in the English military dress, produced 
a singular effect. Previous to its sitive, the inhabitants were in the 
utmost dread of such defenders, and witnessed the departure of the 
last European battalion with the most gloomy forebodings. Such, 
however, had been the discipline and good conduct of these black 
soldiers, as to form a striking and most favourable contrast with their 
predecessors. Robberies, quarrels, and drunkenness were far less 
frequent than before, and the inhabitants, instead of apprehension and 
mistrust, were becoming inclined to regard them as the most peace- 
able regiment they had yet seen. The remembrance of the horrors 
of St. Domingo, however, still haunts the mind of every colonist of 
the West Indies. In the hurry of alarm, and in the midst of pre- 
judice, the atrocities committed at St. Domingo are attributed to 
the negroes, merely because they were black men, and not because 
they were ignorant slaves, suddenly made free. It .s forgotten that 
colour has nothing to do with the question, and that atrocities at least 
equal, and proceeding from the very same source, -were committed at 
Paris, Nantz, Lyons, and: Toulon.’ 

Proceeding from Curagoa to the Main, Mr.Semple landed 
at La Guayra, a sea-port placed at the foot of lofty moun- 
tains which rise bebind it with an ascent apparently perpen- 
dicular. This town, though at a considerable distance from 
the city of Caracas, serves as its port, and contains about 8000 
inhabitants: byt it is badly built, and offers, nothing deserv- 
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ing the attention of the traveller. What is called the harbour 
is a mere road-stead, open to the north and -east, and only 
slightly sheltered to the west. During winter, La Guayra is 
not unhealthy, but in the summer months the case is far other- 
wise. In that season, the heat reflected from the mountains is 
intolerable to Europeans, and the fever makes dreadful ravages 
among those who have not been long inured to the elimate. — 
The use of carriages for the conveyance ‘of goods being un- 
known, all packages must be reduced to such a size as to admit 
of being placed on the backs of mules; 180 lbs. being the 
general burden for each. Mr. Semple, having determined to 
gee the country at leisure, set out for Caracas on foot : 


‘ For about a mile,’ he says, ¢ the road continues along the shore 
until we reach Macuta, a neat and pleasant village, close upon 
the sea, where most of the richer inhabitants of La Guayra have 
houses. Here the mountains recede a little from the shore, and 
leave a small opening, certainly better adapted for the situation of 
the port than the rude spot on which it has been built. 1 have little 
doubt that Macuta will one day surpass La Guayra in size, as it 
now does in neatness and regularity, Having passed through Ma- 
cuta, the road turns to the left, and we fami: © es begin to ascend, 
The road is paved in many parts, without which it would, in rainy 
weather, be wholly impassable. In the steepest parts it ascends by. 
zigzags ; but sometimes it is so narrow, that two leaded mules can- 
not pass each other; and the banks are high and steep on each side. 
We continue constantly to ascend. At the height of about a 
thousand feet, we begin to breathe already a lighter and cooler air ; 
and, turning back, enjoy the view of Macuta and the coast beneath 
our feet. We see the white breakers along the shore, and hear their. 
noise, which now sounds like a hollow myrmur among the woods 
which begin to crown the steeps, Here and there spots are cleared 
away, plantations are formed, and the experienced eye can distinguish 
the various hues of the fields of coffee, sugar, or maize. As we 
advance, the steepness increases, so that the mules, and even the 
foot traveller, can only proceed by crossing gbliquely from side to 
side ; and even that is attended with difficulty after rain or heavy 
dews, on account of the smooth round stones with which the road is 
paved. But the great and enlivening change experienced in the state 
of the atmosphere remoyes all difficulties. Never within the tropics 
had I before breathed so pure and so cool an air. Instead of the 
stifling heat of the coast, where the slightest exertion was attended 
with profuse perspiration, I walked fast for joy, and thought myself 
in England. It was four o’clock in the afternoon when'I left La 
Guayra, and it was now become dark when I reached La Venta, or 
the inn, a poor house, but well known upon the road as being about 
half way between Caracas and the Port. It is situated at the height 
of about 3609 English feet above the level of the sea, at which ele- 
vation the heat is never oppressive. Here, having supped and drank 
large draughts of delicious cold water, I repaired to sleep, cases 
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by heat or musquitoes. At three o’clock, being a fine moonlight 
morning, we resumed our journey, having still a considerable distance 
to ascend, although the worst of the road was now past. In an hour 
we had passed the highest point of the road, and proceeded along an 
uneven ridge of two or three miles before beginning to descend 
towards the valley of Caracas. When we had passed the ridge, and 
were descending towards Caracas, the day began to dawn. Never 
had I seen a more interesting prospect. A valley, upwards of 
twenty miles in length, inclosed by lofty mountains, unfolded itself 
by a i to my eyes. A small river, which ran through the 
whole length of it, was marked by a line of mist along the bottom of 
the valley. Beneath my feet was the town of Caracas, although only 
its church towers were visible, arising above the light mist in which 
it lay buried. We entered the town about six o’clock. After pas- 
sing the first rows of houses, I was struck with the neatness and re- 
gularity of most of the streets, which were well paved, and far superior 
to any thing I had yet seen in the West Indies. In the principal 
Posada, or inn, kept by a Genoese, I found every accommodation 
that could be here reasonably expected ; and indeed for some days the 
constant sensation of refreshing coolness in the mornings and even- 
ings, as well as throughout the night, was of itself a luxury which 
seemed to have all the charms of novelty, and left no room for petty 
complaints. , 

‘ Santiago de Leon de Caracas, the capital of the whole Captain 
Generalship of Caracas, is situated in long. 66° 46 west, and lat. 10° 
30’ north, at an elevation of nearly 2000 feet above the level of the 
sea. The ground on which it stands slopes regularly down to the 
Guayra, a small river which bounds it on the south. Besides its in- 
clination to the south, the ground slopes also to the east, aud is, con- 
sequently, upon the whole, extremely well calculated for contrihuting 
to the health and convenience of alarge town. After a heavy shower 
of rain every street pours a muddy torrent into the Guayra, or the 
Anauco ; but in a few minutes all is again dry, and we find the whole 
town suddenly rendered cleaner than could be effected by the utmost 
labour in any other not similarly situated. 

‘ The streets are in general about a hundred yards apart, and as 
they intersect each other at right angles, the whole town is by this 
means divided into square portions, called Quadras. When one of 
these is left unoccupied by houses, there remains of course a Plaza, 
or open square, occupying the sam space as the Quadra, 

‘ ‘There are several squares in Caracas ; but none of them worthy of 
notice, except the Plaza Mayor, or great square, where the market 
for fruits, vegetables, fish, and other smaller articles, is held. The 
east side is principally occupied by the cathedral, the south by the 
college, and the west by the public prison. Within these is, as it 
were, another square, formed principally by ranges of low shops. In 
this square may be seen the fruits which we have been accustomed to 


consider as peculiar to very different climates, all brought from the 


distance of a few leagues. The banana, the pine apple, and the 
sapadillo, are’ mingled with the apple, the pear, and the chesnut. 
The potatoe and the plantain, fresh provisions which seem to belong 
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to the temperate zones, and those kinds of fish which are peculiar to 
tropical seas, are here offered for sale on the same spot. Here, in 
ascending from the shore of the ocean to these elevated and temperate 
regions, we experience in a short lapse of time what seems to belon 
only to long intervals of space ; and pass in a few hours from the 
torrid to the finest climates of the temperate zones.” — . 

‘The population of Caracas is upwards of forty thousand” of 
which about one third are whites’ Among the remainder are a very 
few Indians; but the mixture of Indian blood is generale Almost 
all the handicrafts are carried on by freed-men of colour, who are in 
general ingenious, but indolent and indifferent to the highest degree. 
They promise, without the smallest intention of performing, and 
appear perfectly unmoved when reproached with their falsehood. 

‘The college is the only public institution for education ; and 
hither all the youth of Caracas of the better classes are sent for 
that purpose. A few common Latin authors, catechisms, and the 
Lives of Saints, are the chief studies. A free mode of thinking is, 
however, rapidiy spreading among the young men, and may hereafter 
produce the most important effects.’ — 

‘ The elevated situation of the at of Caracas, and the purity 


~ and lightness of the air, have a material effeet upon the physical and 


moral character of the inhabitants, and distinguish them advanta- 
geously from the natives of the coast. As the original Indians here 
were celebrated among the surrounding tribes, the same may be 
affirmed of the present race of Caracas, that they are superior in 
activity and intelligence to the inhabitants of most of the other towns 
in the province.’ 


The advantages of climate, however, have been hitherto 
counteracted in Caracas by moral defects, by the want of good 
education, and by the undue ascendancy of an ignorant priest- 
hood. ‘To judge from the behaviour of the inhabitants in mer- 
cantile transactions, we are forced to pronounce them callous 
to the impressions of that Spanish honour which was once so 
proverbial; and rudeness, it must be confessed, is often joined 
in them to insincerity. Of the women, the dress and manners 
are exact counter-parts of those of Old Spain; and in Caracas, as 
in the parent-state, going to mass seems to be the grand occupa- 
tion of the morning. ‘They are in general good-looking, and of 
pleasing address, but not exempted from those censures on 
domestic conduct which attach to many of their country-women 
in the peninsula. Music affords a favourite occupation to both 
sexes at Caracas. ‘The frequent employment of solemn and 
of sprightly music, in the rites of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, is favourable to the cultivation of that delightful accom- 
plishment ; and Mr. Semple is disposed to consider it as much 
farther advanced in Caracas than in any city of the Anglo- 
American states. In no country, is the pageantry of the 
Catholic worship more implicitly admired than here : — gilded 
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images carried in procession,—churches adorned with vessels of 
gold and silver, and dazzling with lights, — in short, whatever 
exhibits a brilliant show constitutes an object of the utmost 
interest to all ranks. 

It unfortunately happens that the harbours along the whole 
of this coast are bad, with the single exception of Puerto 
Cabello. As the road from Caracas to that sea-port leads 
through a picturesque country, Mr. Semple set out on a jour- 
ney to visit it, accompanied by a friend. In their progress, they 
met several parties of Indians, chiefly young women, on the 
way to seek for work in the coffee-plantations near Caragas. 
Their wages are between two and three reals (about a quarter 
of a dollar) per day, in addition to their food : their colour was 
yellowish, inclining to copper; their lips were thick; and the 
general air of both sexes was heavy and inanimate. In a country 
which is destitute of roads, the produce of the soil is carried to 
market on the backs of men or of quadrupeds ; and the Indians 
are accordingly accustomed, from their youth, to traverse moun- 
tains and valleys with burdens which appear surprising to an 
European. At Victoria, the first town of any magnitude on 
the road, Mr. Semple was struck with the interesting sight of 
wheat and sugar-canes growing close together. The wheat was 
green, (in January,) and promised a good crop; while fields of 
Otaheitean sugar-canes inclosed it all around, without being 
separated from the corn even by a trench. Sugar is very 
generally cultivated in this quarter, but, in course, only for 
home-consumption; the rude condition of the arts of manu- 
facture, as well as of the means of transport, rendering the 
idea of export a project for a future age. Not far from Victoria 
is Maracai, a well built town of 10,000 inhabitants, which, 
forty years ago, ‘ was little better than a hamlet.’ It stands at 
no great distance from the eastern end of the lake of Valencia; 
a beautiful expanse of water, larger than Lochlomond, and not 
unlike it, either in number of islands or in the height of the 
surrounding mountains. So backward are the knowlege and 
habits of the people, that a solitary bark which our traveller 
descried, at a distance, on the lake, was the only vessel which 
had ever been known to navigate its waters with a sail: canoes 
only having been hitherto employed. —— The whole of the ex- 
tensive plain of Valencia has the appearance of having formerly 
been under water. The town of that name contains about 
10,000 inhabitants, and forms a point of communication be- 
tween Puerto Cabello and the inland country. It was here that 
the bloodshed of last year principally took place ; the inhabitants 
being, in a great measure, either natives of Old Spain, or im- 
mediate descendants of such, and obnoxious, consequently, to 
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the revolutionists of Caracas. A great proportion of them has 
since been obliged to emigrate, an event by which the district 
has been deprived of its most active citizens; the Spaniards 
who settle in America being chiefly Biscayans and Catalans, 
and far superior in industry to the majority of their country- 
men. | . 
After having crossed the chain of mountains which form 
the bulwark of the province of Caracas against the sea, Mr. 
Semple reached the end of his: journey at Puerto Cabello: 


¢ Puerto Cabello stands upon a small neck of land, which has been 
cut through, and thus formed into an artificial island. A bridge 
crosses this cut, and affords entrance to the original city, which is 
small but tolerably well built and fortified. The harbour is formed 
by a low island to the north-west, and banks covered with mangrove 
trees, which shelter it on every side. Itis deep and capacious, An 
excellent wharf, faced with stone, allows of vessels of ‘a large burthen 
being laid close alongside of it; and as they can be easily and se- 
curely fastened to the shore, anchors are here seldom necessary. 
This harbour and La Guayra form astriking contrast. Here vessels 
lie, as in a small smooth lake, while the waves break high upon 
the outside of the island and along the shore. In return for this, the 
worm makes great ravages in the bottom of such ships as are not cop- 
pered. Inno part of the world is it more destructive ; and a small 
vessel, left unattended, in a very few months would founder at her 
moorings from this cause alone. To the south-east of the town the 
flats are annually flooded by the rains; and the exhalations from them 
are very probably the cause of the destructive fevers‘ which so fre- 
quently rage here in the summer and autumn months. Few strangers 
can then visit this port with impunity, or at least without great dan- 
ger ; and there have been instances of vessels losing the greater part of 
their crews ina very short time. The suburbs now exceed the town 
in population and extent, but still retain their low and mean appear- 
ance, and are subject to the original stipulations in case of danger. A 
great proportion of the houses have no upper story ; and the popu- 
lation being almost entirely coloured, a stranger is more apt to consi- 
der the whole as a large Indian village than as part of an European 
settlement.’ — 
_ € Thus,’ says Mr. Seinple, ¢ have we traversed a small but interesting 
ortion of the Continent of America. Every where we have found a 
Eertile soil, and, except in particular spots upon the coast, a pure and 
healthy air. Even the unwholesomeness of these situations is com- 
pensated by their exuberant fertility, and by the gradual adaptation, 
of the inhabitants to the atmosphere in which they live. With little 
labour, man here earns an easy subsistence,’—* Fourleagues to the east- 
ward of Caracas, on a gentle eminence, from which springs gush forth, 
stands a pleasant village, originally inhabited entirely by Indians. To 
the westward, on the other hand, on the opposite side of the Guayra, 
in a small recess of the mountains, a white church tower, surrounded 
by huts, points out an establishment, formed by the Missionaries. All 
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throughout the valley are plantations of sugar, coffee, and maize. The. 
use of the plough is unknown. All work is done with the spade and 
the hoe, and chiefly by slaves. The lighter work is performed by 
Indians, and free labourers, which last class is increasing rapidly. 
Maize and plantains form the basis of their food, to which are added, 
beef and garlic. The maize is generally eaten in the form of cakes, 
being first soaked, deprived of the husk, and then ground, or rather 
rubbed into a moist paste, by means of a roller, and a smooth curbed 
slab of stone. This operation falls to the lot of the women. Beef 
seldom exceeds two-pence Sterling per pound ; but poultry is scarce and 
. dear ; a Spanish dollar being frequently the price of a common fowl. 
Mutton is unknown. Although this country has been colonized for 
nearly three centuries, the sheep has not yet been introduced upon 
these mountains, where it could not fail to multiply rapidly. . The 
flesh of goats is used instead ; which, although sufficiently palatable 
when young, can never be compared for flavour, delicacy, and nutri- 
ment, with that of the sheep. The mode of cooking is entirely Spa- 
nish, oil and garlick being necessary ingredients in most dishes, and 
both being imported, in large quantities, for that purpose. At the 
close of all entertainments, great quantities of sweetmeats are used, of 
which the Creoles are exceedingly fond. In lieu of sweatmeats, the 
common people use coarse sugar, in the form of loaves, called pape- 
lon. It is also customary at feasts, even at the best tables, for the 
guests to pocket fruits and other articles, as I have witnessed to 
my great surprize.. Although, generally, a sober race, on these occa- 
sions they drink liberally of strong liqueurs, in bumpers, to each other, 
gr to favourite political toasts; a custom which they appear to have 
borrowed from the English. ‘This they do standing up; or walking 
about, recurring to the table, at intervals. Meantime the ladies sit 
ming'ed with them, or in a contiguous apartment, the doors of which 
are open.’— 

‘ Almost the whole commerce of the country is carried on by Eu- 
ropean Spaniards, and by Islenos, or Islanders, from the Canaries. 
They buy and sell, are the merchants and the shopkeepers, in all the 
towns. AQ spirit of union, and frequently, an impenetrable provin- 
cial dialect, binds them together, and gives them great advantages in 
all their transactions. The European, who expects to see a number 
of purchasers in competition, is frequently surprised to find only one 
or two, until the bargain being completed, the whole who were in- 
terested in it, appear. The manners of the towns, and in the interior, 
differ greatly, or rather they belong to different periods in the rc 
gress of society. After passing the great chain of mountains which 
borders all this coast, from the Gulph of Venezuela to that of Paria, 
we come to immense plains, devoid of trees, known by the general 
name of Las Llanos, or the Plains. These plains afford pasturage 
to irinumerable cattle, the proprietors of which reside in the great 
towns, leaving them tothe care of slaves, or people of colour. ence 
@ population is rapidly forming of a character wholly different from 
that of the immediate descendants of Europeans, or the natives of the 
coast, A bold and lawless race, accustomed to be always on horse~ 
back, and living nearly in’a state of nature, wanders over these plains. 
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Among them are many professed robbers, who render travelling dan. 
gerous, and are already beginning to form into small bands. They 
live almost entirely on the flesh of cattle, without regarding to whom 
they belong; kilhng an animal at every meal, and after satisfying 
their hunger, leaving the remainder of the carcase to the birds of prey 
and the wild animals of the desert. In the villages and small towns, 
thinly scattered over these plains, great dissoluteness of morals pre- 
vails. ‘The mixture of races is a source of endless corruption; to which 
are joined a climate inducing indolence and voluptuousness, and the 
total absence of all refined methods of passing time away. The highest 
delight both to women and men: is to swing about in their hammocks, 
and smoke cigars. Gambling to excess, and tormenting of bulls, 
are their principal amusements. Religion bas no beneficial effect upon 
their morals ; if they commit sins, they confess them and are forgiven. 
To all this is jomed an apathy which is astonishing. Liiveliness forms 
no part of their character; on the contrary, they generally speak in 
a mild and drawling tone, which gives the highest idea of indifference, 
and almost of a disinclination to the trouble of opening their mouths.? 


The vice of gambling, we are sorry to find, is as prevalent 
in the best cultivated part of the province as in the interior. 
Parties formed on purpose are to be seen at the Posadas (inns) 
from morning to night, and all the agitation excited by this mise- 
rable vice is daily displayed. Even the planters forsake their 
tranquil occupation and the beautiful scenery around them, to 
immerse themselves in painful alternations of hope and fear. 
Those who live remote from towns make their way to the pul- 
peria, a rude country-establishment which combines the differ- 
ent characteristics of a shop, a farm, and an inn. These 
houses are generally kept by natives of Biscay or Catalonia, 
who begin their T'rans-atlantic career by selling victuals, liquors, 
and clothes, but in progress of time find means to move into 
town, and to devote themselves, as their circumstances im- 
prove, to more reputable business in the sale of manufactured 
goods. 

' From the description of local scenery and manners, Mr. 
Semple passes to the events of the late revolution in Caracas. 
A party has long existed in that province, determined to em- 
brace the first opportunity of establishing their independence, 
and of withdrawing all allegiance from the King of Spain. The 
irruption of Bonaparte into the peninsula presented too flatter- 
ing an opportunity to pass over; and, after having prepared 
the public mind, step by step, the Congress of Venezuela 
issued, on the 1st July 1811, a decided declaration of inde- 
pendence. On this event, many functionaries, attached to the 


mother-country, resigned their offices; and several inhabitants 


of the same way of thinking quitted the country: while, of the 


lower ranks, some were so imprudent as to become parties to 
conspiracies. 
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conspiracies. The plots were discovered, the ringleaders were 
executed, and a pretext was unfortunately afforded to the de- 
mocrats for imprisoning and banishing many colonists of 
Spanish birth. ‘These measures were followed by a declaration 
of open war against Coro, a city of consequence, and, in for- 
mer ages, the metropolis of the province. Ever since its loss 
of sovereignty, a serious animosity has continued to subsist 
between it and its successful rival, Caracas. Next followed 
the siege of Valencia; which, though terminating successfully 
for the democrats, must be regarded as sowing the seeds of 
future discontent and hostility. ‘The male population of Caracas 
is now regularly armed and exercised, all hereditary titles are 
dropped, and the appellation of citizen is generally adopted, 
Like other Spanish Americans, they are fond of appealing to 
the United States as an example, and seem inclined to imi- 
tate closely the form of their constitution, It must be con- 
fessed, however, that they are by no means equally well fitted 
for the enjoyment of independence : in proof of which we need 
go no farther than the history of their respective revolutions, 
In North America, during a !ong struggle, no blood was shed 
but in the field; while, in the South, we have seen, in the 
short space of three years, legal executions both precede and 
follow the slaughter of the battle. Europe, says Mr. Semple, 
will soon lose her despotic sway over America, but we must 
not flatter ourselves that the era of American happiness is 
therefore about to commence. Revenge rankles between 
neighbouring provinces, and is likely to be kept up by the un- 
fortunate distinction of classes. Spanish America will, in all 
probability, be divided into a variety of petty states and govern- 
ments : a wide field will be opened to the exertion of militar 
and diplomatic talents ; and restless Europeans will be tempted 
to enter on the career of ambition, in the hope of obtaining 
rewards almost equal to those of the first conquerors. 

Mr. Semple has subjoined to his narrative an appendix con- 
taining the official dispatches relative to the insurrections in 
Venezuela. In considering these and the other broils in dif- 
ferent quarters of Spanish America, he is induced to ask what, 
during all this contention, has been the language of Great 
Britain? Merely, ‘let us trade with you.” All our negoti 
ations in South America may be reduced, he adds, to this 
single object ; which, in his opinion, is by no means worthy of 
the high rank that we hold. We must not, therefore, be sur- 

rized, he observes, if our conduct should hereafter be attri- 
basa to the calculating prudence of a commercial people. The 
idea of not interfering in any way was magnanimous: but it 
should, says Mr.Semple, have been strictly maintained of 
abandoned 
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abandoned only for objects of the first necessity. He coris 
cludes with some hints to our government on a method of ac« 
quiring influence over the new states of South America, by 
pursuing a course wholly different from that which we have 
hitherto judged to be politic with respect to colonies. Agreeing 
with him that our colonial policy is founded on very mistaken 
principles, we are disposed to go a step farther, and to express 
an opinion that it is not our interest to covet any political in- 
fluence in ‘Trans-atlantic states: since, distant as hes are, their 
alliance or co-operation cannot be subservient to the promotion 
of any projects that are either necessary or salutary to Great 
Britam. However dignified the attitude we may hold to- 
wards the Continenf of Europe, all that we should desire of 
America is commercial connection ;— a connection not to be 
kept up by diplomatic dexterity, but by the plain business- 
like rule of making it their interest to deal with us. Now 
the way and the only way to do this is to supply them with 
manufactured goods as cheap as any other country, and at 
longer credit ; points in which we are as yet superior to our 
European neighbours, in spite of the indefatigable exertions of 
those bold politicians among us who are not satisfied with a 
twenty years’ continuance of hostility, but would disdain to 
listen to peace till they had exhausted ¢¢ every resource of war=- 


fare and taxation.” 


The effects of the recent earthquake, though greatly exag- 


erated, have been very serious both at Caracas and La Guayra. 
The loss of lives appears not to fall short of 3000 in the former 
city, and 1500 in the latter. Valencia, Victoria, and Puerto 
Cabello, have sustained, we understand, little damage. 
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Art. V. Tentamen de Metris, ab Zschylo, in Chuvtcls Cantibus, 
adhibitis. 8vo. 11s. Boards. Payne. 


T 7‘ HEN, in the composition of Greek tragedy, the proper 


. stations had been already allotted to the Trimeter Iam- 
bic, the Trochaic Tetrameter Catalectic, and the Anapzstic 
Metres, it was not without reason that the tragic poets as- 
signed the principal place in their Choral Odes to the Antis- 
pastic measure; because, from the use of the Antispastus, a 
foot which consists of an Iambus and a Trochee, they hoped 
that they might satisfy the ears of the Athenians with the 
mutual harmony of their favourite kinds of verse. Out of that 
extensive variety, also, which arises from the solution of long 
syllables, they were desirous of selecting and of combining the 


attractions of many different metres.” — So far we have paras, 
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phrased the observations which are conveyed to us (in the Latin 
language) by Dr. Charles Burney, to whom we are indebted 
for the present work; and we proceed to record his observa 
tions on the sorts of measure which are found to be united 
throughout the remaining lyrics of Aéschylus. 

These are the Antispastic,—the Cretic,—the Trochaic,—the 
Dactylic,— and the Choriambic ; to which may be added the 
Tonic 2 Minore,—the Iambic,—the Anapzstic,—and the Bac- 
chic. ¢ In this Tentamen,’ says the learned author, (in a note, 
page xlvi.) ‘the antient name of the metre is retained; im 
order that no difficulty, or confusion, may arise from unnecessary 
change.’ ‘The remark is made on that section of the work in 
which the Cretic metre is considered: but the Doctor adds that it 
‘ extends to the Dactylics, ‘Trochaics, and Choriambics.’ Inthe 
preceding page, after he has finished his elaborate account 
of the Antispastic varieties, he thus expresses himself: *‘ Now 
let us discuss the metres which are frequently and familiarly 
used among the Antispastic.’ When, therefore, he says, (in 
the passage on which the above-mentioned note occurs,) ¢ the 
Cretic metre appears to claim a proper station among Antis- 
pastics, since the Cretic foot may be formed out of three syl- 
lables cut off from the end of certain Dochmii; and, in an 
Antispastic system, it may assume the nature of the Antispastic 
metre ;—— when, therefore, we repeat, the Doctor has been 
thus guarded in his expressions, we have wondered to hear, in 
the conversation of learned men, assertions made, imputing to 
this accurate scholar an erroneous fancy concerning the real 
origin of the Cretic foot. Such assertions, at all events, have 
been hazarded without an attentive perusal of that passage in 
page vii., in which, after having noticed three forms of impure 
Trochaic Antispasti, which agree with no other Antispastus, 
either of pure or of Jambic form, — namely — 


—_ vv vu vv 


Dr. B. observes, * Out of these three forms, as it seems, those 
Cretic and Trochaic Metres arise, which most easily accord with 

the Antispastic Chorus.’ | 
It is not only in minor points of this description that the 
author of the Zentamen has been misconceived and misrepre- 
sented. We beg the attention of the classical reader to the 
following translation of a passage in page Ixxxv. ‘ Among 
the metres of A‘schylus, a place is never, or rarely, given in 
this Tentamen to Asynartetes; with the exception of Dochmiacs. 
By these means, perhaps, the labours of the youthful scholar 4 
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be lessened: but, if any person thinks that two or more metres 
of a different kind ought to be joined together, so that they 


may frame one, and fhat a new species, let him examine the * 


laws and opinions of metrical writers on this subject.” — It 
is evident from this passage that the.Doctor’s intention was to 


save trouble to the student; and (we think, not unphilosophi- 


cally) to simplify his own plan, by referring every Choral Ode 
of Aischylus to a Genus (pace metaphysicorum dixerimys) of 
which the Antispastic metre represents the nominal essence ; 
whether, or not, the -Cretic, Choriambic, or Dactylic metre, 
be considered as its real essence. —To our apprehension, we 
say, the Doctor has sufficiently developed this design; andy, 
after the plainness and perspicuity of his language, above 
translated, how he could have been mistaken we are at a loss 
to conceive: but so it has been, as we have found cn several 
occasions ; and complaints have been urged against the Doctor’s 
disjunctions of metres that are frequently united by the trage- 
dians, without any very accurate perception, on the part of the 
complainants, as to the reasonable cause of the said disjunctions: 
—namely, that wish to be useful to the classical student, which 
equally designates the critical labours of the present author, and 
those of his great contemporary, Porson. Whether that wish be 
likely to be altogether realized in the present instance is another 
consideration ; and, before we even touch on it, the length of 
our preliminary remarks admonishes us to offer to our readers 
some analysis of the contents of this learned volume. We will 
only delay that analysis a moment, in order to observe that our 
object in these introductory remarks has been to clear the way 
for the complete understanding of Dr. Burney’s plan; which, 
luminous as it appears to us, assuredly has been viewed by 
some of his readers through spectacles of no common ob- 
scurity. 

‘ The Antispastic metre consists of pure ar impure Antispasti ; 


and it extends from Monometer to Tetrameter, First, let us speak 
of the variations of the foot’ (specifically ) ‘ called Antispastus ; and 


then, one by one, of the metres which may be intitled’ (generically) 


« Ajntispastic.” , 

The pure Antispastus consists, as we have premised *; of 
an Iambus and a Trochee : but it admits, in the first half of it, 
every variety which had been admitted by the Tragic poets into 
the first place of the Iambic Trimeter : — so that a Tribrach, a 
Spondee, an Anapzst, or a Dactyl, may supply the place of 


~- 





* The reverse of the Choriambus, — éonsisting of a Choree, of 
Trochee, and Iambus. Our chief object in this article is * Prodesse 
Tironibus.”* 3 ie 
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the pure Antispastic foot. In the second half, it admits every 
change that is admissible by the Trochaic Tetrameter Cata- 
lectic, in its second place; and a Tribrach, a Spondee, and an 
Anapzxst, find their places in the room of the Trochee: but 
among these admissions a Dactyl is not allowable. —The im- 
pure Iambic Antispastic substitutes the Iambus (and all its va- 
rieties in the first place of the tragic Trimeter Iambic) for the 
‘Trochee ; and the impure Trochaic Antispastic substitutes the 
Trochee (and all its varieties in the second place of the Tro- 
chaic ‘Tetrameter Catalectic) for the Iambus. The result of 
the whole (which, after the preceding data, is only a matter of 
arithmetic,) appears to be the following: that there are 
twenty forms of pure Antispasti; twenty-five of impure [ambic 
ditto; and sixteen of impure Trochaic ditto; making, in all, 
the varieties of the Antispastic measure amount to 61! Of some 
of these varieties, no instances are found in Aschylus.-—-To 
this formidable list,(which the Doctor has exhibited, page xii., 
in a table that is intelligible to any boy who will.carefully read. 
it,) we must add the general caution, or rather confession, 
which occurs at page xi., ¢ Let this be observed, once for all, 
as to every kind of Antispastic verse used by the tragedians,— pedes 


_ in Antistrophicis per singulas syllabas necessarid pedibus in Strophicis 


minime respondent. METRA METRIS tantum opponuntur ; et in 
horum fine voces secandi mos est usitatissimus: quod de cateris 
dyricis LEschyli metris plerumque intelligendum.” ‘This, indeed, 
is a sort Of yos,0¢ avowos Of metrical composition; and, after 
this citation, what shall we say of the Antispastus? Surely 
the multiplicity of its forms must perplex their use; and the 
candid metrician must be ready to say of the great Choragus, 
who has led the way through this labyrinth of Antispasts, 


“ Inde pedem sospes multd cum laude reflexit, 
Errabunda regens tenui vestigia filo; 
Ne labyrintheis & flexibus egredientem 
Tectt frustretetur inobservabilis error.” — 
| Catux.. Pel. et Thet. 


Of the Dochmiac Antispastic, we shall speak cursorily as we 
proceed: but we shall waive (for the sake of brevity) any no- 
tice of the author’s exceptions, or rather additions, to Herman’s 
remarks on the peculiarities of the Glyconean * and Pherecra- 
tean metres, which seem to be reasonably included within the 


Antispastic genus; and we shall now proceed to the Cretic 
metre. 





— 


* The Glyconean verse, called * Polyschematistum,’” (aut varias 
formas exhibens,) most purely marked, ig |] u——~—w[—vu— | 
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This consists of the Cretic foot, — vu —, also called Am- 
phimacer, and readily admits a solution of the long~ syllables. 
Hence the Cretic metres are sometimes reckoned among Pzo- 
nics and Trochaics : but the former metre, (the Pzonic,) which 
consists of feet formed by one long and three short syllables, 
variously disposed, and the Ionic 2 majore metre, (consisting of 
feet formed out of a Spondee and a Pyrrhic — — v v,) do not 
seem, according to the Tentamen, page lxxxiv., to: have ‘been 
used by Aischylus. Yet the Cretic foot, as the Doctor also 
remarks, by the solution of its first or third syllable, becomes 
Pzonic ; and the Cretic and the Ditrocheus Catalecticus are 
obviously one and the same. Cretic verses, he adds, are.to be 
found in Aischylus, from one to three measures. . 

. We omit the various forms of Trochaics, Monomet., Hyper- 
cat., .and Dimet. Brachycat. sive Hemiolium, (quod et Ithyphal- 
licum dicitur) &c. &c.; as being easily formed by the student 
out of the better known Trochaics Tetrameter Catalectic of 
the tragedians. Of the Logocedic, or prose-like metre, it is 
only necessary to say that its principal form is that which is 
exemplified in the last line of an Alcaic stanza, viz. that which 
consists of two Dactyls and a Ditrochzus. Of the Choriambic, 
we may just remark that Dr. Burney hesitatingly allows it to 
extend (and we perfectly agree in his hesitation) to a Tetra- 
meter. ‘The Ionic 2 minore metre, we may also admonish our 
youthful readers, consists of feet which are the exact reverse 
of the pes Ionicus a majore, namely v »o — —, and extends, if 
two Dimeter verses may be united, to Tetrameter Acata- 


lectic: but for its nicer peculiarities we refer the reader to 


pages Ixxvi, Ixxvii, Ixxviil, Ixxix. of the Zentamen. 

The Bacchic metre consists of feet thus marked, p». — —, 
and occurs ence in Aischylus, according to the present arrange- 
ment, in a Tetrameter Acatalectic verse. ‘The Bacchic foot 
may also be called Antispastus purus Catalecticus ;— and after 
this remark it was hardly necessary for the author to add that 
two or three traces of Bacchics are to be found in ZEschylus. 
© Quod notatu dignum.” ur 

From the account of the shorter species of Iambics, Anapzsts, 
and Dactylics, we make no extracts, considering them as “ res 
nonsecus ac notas ??-—but out of the description of the longer 
kinds of Dactylics we select the following passage, which, to 
the classical scholar, may appear somewhat curious and ré- 


cherché: 
¢ DactTyLicum HeEerrAMETRUM. 


© Metrum Dactylicum Heptametrum constat ex septem Dactylis. 0 
primo, et in septimo loco, Spondeus invenitur. me 
‘ De 
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© De hoc Metro loguitur Diomedes, apud Putseh.Col. 512. * Hep- 


fametrum Herotcum fiert solere, si dixero, ridiculum quibusdam uide~ 
bitur ; sed exemplum tale: 
“¢ Clio cui dedit ingenium docile, atque libidine yinctum.’? 


© Hoc forsan de Lyricis Romanis intelligendum. Heptametrum Dac- 
tylicum et Stesichoro et Ibycoin usu fuisse videtur. arius Servius 
fHonoratus in Centimetro, apud Putsch. Col. 1821. ‘‘ STESICHORIUM 
constat Heptametro Catalecto, ut est boc: 


«¢ Eacides juvenis trahit Hectora, plangite Pergama Troes. 


“ Ipycrum constat Heptametro Hypercatalecto, ut est boc: 

“¢ Versiculos tibi Dactylicos cecini, puer optime, quos facias.’? 

‘ In Centimetro, Lugd. Batav. edito, formd minori, 1788, aliud 
¢xemplum Heptametri Dactylici inter hec duo legitur : 

“ Ipycium constat Heptametro Acatalecto, ut est hoc: - 

‘¢ Carmina docta Thalia canit: properantius huc ades, O puer.’? 

© Stesichorus * iv Tngvovids, ‘apud STRABONEM, III. P- 221. B. 
Dactylicum Heptametrum exhibere videtur s 

©Tagrnccou Totauov maga mnya's ameigovers deyvereltion 

et Heptametrum Catalecticum in codem Opere, aped Athen. XI. os 352. 
Edit. Schweigh. 


© Tiey terioxcutvos, 70 pa of maetOnxe Doros xtgaoas. 


© Idem metrum post duo Tetrametra ex Ibyco servavit Atheneus, XIII. 
p- 38. 
¢ Evguanty yAuxtwy Xagirwy Darrosy 
XOAALKO MWY ptrtonjcce” ct per Kumessy 
& T aryavBArPagos TleiQa'y fodtorcr iv cvbers OehLar 


‘I. Dactylicum Heptametrum, 
cum Dactylico et Trochaico Metro, 


Pers. XVIII. 864. Stroph. 871. Antistr. 


¢§; 2. “Occas 3 As TOAEKCy Togov ov dvaBa's "“AdAvos Trorcquchne 
3. Olas Dreupovioy medciyous “Ax sauides tic} TO.eObKOb. 

wy  & Aipsees T " Exrober, ab xovree xigoov eA rinceyatvoe wee Tueyoy. 
3- “EAAas Care) Togoy TAaTUY LUX CLEVOLDy pouxies TE Tlecmrovrls. 





am es oer 


‘* Ex Fragmeatis hos Lyricos in deliciis habuisse Metra Dactylica 
manifestum est. Hac et numero cogs et varietate wrolictuy differe- 


bant. Hine Stesichorus, apud Athen. XI, p. 237. Edit. Schweigh, 


6 ” Aéhsos a _Twregionioas otras ionovréBouvey 
KUT EO, Ofer ob ‘Qxsaroic megaioans ain 
xng ieoccs wor} Bibs vuxros igen 
ves oT} parégery xovebdiary ° a Wy Weis 
ws te Qlrous. ‘Od kg crcos & w& Sa Puosiors HATAOKS 
moro wats Aee.—— Dh a 


De his autem alio forsan loco plenius.’ 
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Agam. I. 104. Stroph. 122. Antistroph. 


§. 11. Olwvav Bactre's Bucirrwos van, 5 xtrasvdc, 0, + tom, . 
A. 11. Olov panties core. Ocibey xveQacy meorumty oréuioy peyate 


‘IE. Cum Dactylico et Antispastico Metro. 


Eumen. XXII. 1030. Antisp. System. 

t4. Asporads Teembuvers, Kal” ddcy P drorutare wv ix} podrais. 

18. Ovtw moige ze cvyxkariBx. "Ororuéare viv etl wodwais.’ 

Having completed his Prolegomena, Dr. Burney presents the 
reader with a chorus from the Cyclops of Euripides, arranged 
in Choriambic measure; which, he modestly tells us, is intro- 
duced merely to fill up a blank leaf, and to prevent the reader 
from thinking that the best part of the Tentamen was the pure 
unsullied paper, which must otherwise have appeared in this 
portion of the velume. Some classical examiners of this new 
diviston of the chorus in question, we doubt not, may prefer 
it to the former arrangements :——but, for ourselves, we con- 
fess that we are not thoroughly satisfied with it. | 


As we profess that we are far from violently infected with 


the Antistrophic disorder, our readers will not wonder that 
we are pleased to find, in various parts of the present work, 
sundry collections of Antispastic verse which do not pretend 
to hold any correspondence with their neighbours. The pas- 
sagés m question, as arranged by Dr. Burney, strongly remind 


us of our old acquaintances: the Auapestic Systems, which are- 


so frequent in the tragedians; and we think that the applica- 
tion of the principle, on which the learned author has here 
proceeded, (especially to some of the choruses of Euripides,) 
would afford a much more reasonable division of many lyri- 
cal pieces than the votaries of Antistrophics have hitherto 
discovered. Doubtless, in the detached Antispastie Systems 
here presented, many rugged lines will offend the poetical 
ear: but let its possessor remember that musical instruments 
accompanied and assisted the voice of the singer, and the foot 
of the dancer, in these chorusses; and that, although they may 
want harmony to our perceptions, we know little of the cadence 
or rhythm of Choral metres in common, and the music is 
wholly lost. We can, therefore, form but an imperfect notion 


of the general effect produced by the words, as they were’ 


sung; whenithe voice, or the instrument, or the pulsation of 
the foot, might mark a pause in the middle of at the end of 
the line. How rough and unmusical will the words of some 
of Handel’s Oratorios appear, though judiciously read or 
scanned ; and how different will be our opinion of the very 
same words, when harmonized as it were by the. magic of 
musical accompaniment ? — Notwithstanding this defence of 


the Independent Antispastics in the Tentamen, we must still ” 
3 that 
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that some of them seem to be of a most anomalous and discord- 
ant description. 

Including Independents and Epodes, the choric divisions in 
the Prometheus are thirteen. Of these we prefer the 2d. 4th. 
sth. and 8th. Ina parts of the others, our own taste would 
suggest some alterations: but (with a few brief exceptions) we 
shall waive any attempt at emendation, for a reason which is 
obvious, perhaps, to most of our ‘readers, but to which we 
shall more plainly allude when we mention the choruses in 
the Supplices. 

Forty-six divisions occur in the Sept. C. Theb. The new 
Antispastic form of government might have been established 
in several of them in a less despotic manner. Mr. Young’s 
correction of Kai mpéd c& for Kai mpoow, in System 45, per- 
forming much with no violence, might have done credit, in 
our opinion, to a Cis-Tuedane professor of Greek : — but this 
scholar’s ingenuity is not new to us. We remember with 
pleasure his happy critique on Gray’s Elegy, in the style of 
Johnson. | 

The play of the Perse contains 37 lyrical pieces; portioned 
out by our Choragus into specimens of versification much more 
sprightly and elegant than their old divisions. The 18th, roth, 
and 2oth, seem to merit the chief attention :— but why, in 
the last mentioned, is ayvapnloy preferred ro axduarov? 

The Agamemnon has 50, and the Choephore 26 divisions, 
From page 313 to 446, the classical reader will find much 
cause for curious speculation en the distribution of the Strophes 
and Antistrophes. If he can construe every line of the said 
compartments, he has not a pupil who should hesitate to ex- 
claim, “ eris mihi magnus Apollo!” but, however mutilated or 
misplaced the words of any passage may be, Dr. Burney has 
provided a salvo, such as it is, for his critical fame, by pro- 
fessing, in his preface, to follow the text of AEschylus that 
was given (as far as it was so given*) by Porson. Neither 
editor, indeed, nor commentator, excepting Porson, is often 
honoured with the Doctor’s notice. His plan was to illustrate 
his Antispastic system; and he seems studiously. (we think, 
Zoo studiously, in many instances) to have avoided deviation 
from the Glasgow text. A striking example of this undue ve- 
neration for the value conferred on the Scotish edition, by the 
partial aid of the lamented Professor, appears in several pas- 
sages, in which the Doctor adheres to the reading of that edition, 
reluctante, Sijnon reclamante, metro. Metri caussd, some few 
alterations are made: but these, as Dr. B. reminds us in the 


a emempenete — — 
* Seea subsequent note, and passage in the text. 
“ N3 sam. 
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Same passage of his preface, he presumes not to call ¢ emenda- 
tions.’ On the contrary, these slight alterations are only 
offered*as Ae/ps to the metrical student; and those who expect 
a complete and correct edition of the choruses of Aéschylus 
will be disappointed. ‘The Tentamen is not published as ‘ the 
perfect monster :” it is merely,a trial; and a trial displaying no 
ordinary instance of care, labour, and erudition. No critic 
nor commentator, since the revival of letters, has exhibited so 
many choruses in a form wholly new; and so many Antis- 
trophical odes, of which the arrangement appears to us indis- 
putable. 

We discover in the volume some few peccadilloes, but are 
not certain how far they may all merit such a title; since they 
occur sometimes in places in which we have no notes, (which, 
indeed, are scarce throughout,) and may really owe their origin to 
the printer.- To this fertile source of error, when we in course 
refer the occasional mistakes in dashes and ciirves which are 
observable in the volume, we must be understood as expressing 
our approbation of the general correctness of these multitudi- 
nous marks of quantity. : 

In the Eumenides are 22 choral songs; which, perhaps, 
are as easily accommodated to the new system as any of their 
brethren, 

The ‘* Cantus” in the Supplices are 45. The last eight were 
presented to the public in our Number for January 1798, as 
examples of what might be done for Aischylus, in his choruses; 
and perhaps few of the odes now published will scem equal 
in easy harmony to the above-mentioned specimen: to which 
the learned author of the Zentamen refers his readers, signifying 
it to-be-his own composition. (See page 81. of the Supplices.) 
We cannot but be proud to acknowlege the Brother who has 
thus revealed himself. 

/The choral songs of each play are printed and paged sepa- 
rately, and haye each a distinct index ;— so that they may be 
bound with any octavo edition of Aischylus, according to the 
reader’s inclination, By those Indices, it will be readily discovered 
what kinds of metres are united by Aischylus; and the Metra 
Asynarieta may be readily re-united according to the thus as- 
gertained practice of Aischylus, the rules of the grammarians, 
and the recommendation of Dr. Burney. __. 7 

_In printing the choruses, the Strophe stands on the left-hand 
page,-with the syllabic quantities of each foot placed under the 
4Greek,; and the Antistrophe on the right-hand page, with 
the name ofthe verse under the Greek. This.arrangement 
gives the whole to the reader, at one view. 
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- We find, in the preface, the following satisfactory defence of 
the author’s plainness of style ; adopted, as it is, in those expla- 
natory Latin sentences which announce the Antispastic system; 
‘ Id porro me parum solicitum habet, quid flosculos verborum un 
dequaque carpere, 2 consilio meo alienum esse duxt. Mihi enim 
semper persuasissimum fuit, eum officio suo satisfacere, qui in librisy 
Juventutis caussa compositis, plan? et perspicue scripserit.’ 

After having informed his readers that he has omitted, in his 
Prolegomena, the Iambic, Trochaic, and Anapestic metres, as they 
are commonly used by the tragedians, because they had been 
illustrated so admirably in the preface to the Hecuba, Dr. Burney 
for a moment quits Porson, and speaks in high terms of Herman. 
“© Laudari 2 laudato”’ must be truly acceptable to this famed 
continental scholar; —** cgodga Tevtwy,” as we still think he 
is. —° Metpimwratos, & philosophid et omni liberali doctrind ine 
structus, are sounding titles; and of these it is perhaps better 
to be profuse than niggardly, where a certain and allowed por- 
tion of desert requires them : — but, as to this eulogy on Her- 
man, reluctant as we always profess ourselves to be to discuss « 
the art of war with Hannibal, and especially on so delicate a 
point as the merit of a contemporary General, we must 
observe that the philosophy of Herman has added but little to. his 
perspicuity in matters relating to metre ; and that his metaphysical 
music of the Antients (for he is the Philodemus of Germany) is 
much too profound to be generally useful to the classical stue 
dent.— Dr. B., however, laments that Herman’s long pro- 
jected Aeschylus is yet in nubibus; and he adds (in which we much 
more feelingly sympathize with him,) that’ he was deprived of 
the assistance whichthe notes of Porson *, and of Dr. Butler, 
might have afforded him, had they been published when he 
wrote. He then mentions some of the ¢ difficulties which, at- 
tended the execution of a work on so abstruse a subject as 
Greek metres; a subject which demanded much toil, and 
could acquire only slight commendation.’ "We think, indeed, 
that the last opinion is not very correct in the present day ; 
and however tenuis, or in tenui, the labor of the metrician may 
be, we are confident that we may.add,—* at tenuis non gloria.” 
A bias prevails, and perhaps too great a bias, towards these 
studies : but we do not intend, on the present occasion, * bra- 
ehia contra torrentem dirigere.” 





—— 


* These are not numerous, on AEschylus. See the account of 
Porson’s. Remains which we have given in a subsequent) passage. Ins 
deed, as to the — text, the scholar should always bereminded 
that, although it had the benefit, -it had far from the. full benefit, of 
the Professor’s corrections. | 3 : Sa 
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The literary world (i.e. the classical part of it) would doubt- 
less be pleased by the publication of that new arrangement of 
the odes in Pindar, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes, to 
which the Doctor alludes as existing in his adversaria. It is 
to be desired, therefore, that his friends may press him to 
bring forwards such a work, even if it consisted only of speci- 
mens ; sin¢e the appearance of the Tentamen, as it is stated in 
the preface, was occasioned by similar sollicitations. ‘This 
work was completed and put to the press, as the author na- 
turally reminds us, while he was engaged deeply in the unre- 
mitting and laborious duties of his profession as the master of 
a large school, and while he was afflicted by a troublesome 
complaint in the eyes. Now, however, it is to be hoped that 
Dr. B.’s scholastic toils may be lessened; as he has been’sup- 
porting them for nearly thirty years *, and may be said to have 
merited the otium cum dignitate for which the struggle is so 
universal. 

The preface thus concludes : . 


* Qui Gracis Latinisque Litteris ape imbuti sunt, vel tacente me 
probe nérunt, Artem Metricam in rebus, que sudpte naturd tenues ob- 
scureque sunt, explicandis aut corrigendis potissimum versari. Altos 
autem censores, qui in totum Philologorum gregem paulo infensiores sunt, 
hoc unum postulo, ut ne ea, que in Tyronum gratiam fideli studio dis- 
posui, prinsquam intellecta, aut saltem examinata sint, contemnant atque 
abjiciant. Quod ad Preceptores et Ludorum Magistros attinet, illos 
ora, ut, si quid a me recte et utiliter dictum esse judicaverint, 'TENTA- 
MEN hocce in Studiose Juventutis manus haud segniter tradant. Sin est 
autem, tut ipsi, et alii idonei harum rerum estimatores, oleum operamque 
me perdidisse statuerint, charte mea, per me licet, quam celerrimé defe- 
rantur ) 





“in vicum vendentem tus et odores.’’ 


Then follows a sort of second preface, in which the Doctor 
mourns the death and resounds the praises of the late Professor 
Porson. Six other critics are associated with him, and parti- 
cipate in this eloquent (perhaps rather too elevated) meed of 
panegyric. We admire, as we have before intimated, and as 
we hope we invariably express ourselves, this tendency to 
praise contemporaries, which is but too unusual among modern 
scholars: yet we have some slight objection, unwilling as we 
may be to mention it, to the prodigality of learned encomium 
which is here showered on certain Greek and Uatin scholars, 
classical, as they are called, xar’ t&exnv, by the courtesy of our 
times. We cannot, we trust, possibly be misunderstood:—we 
need not now affirm that we duly and therefore highly honour 


* See the preface to his Abridgement of Pearson on the Creed. , 
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such names as the subjoined :— but, as a matter of taste, we 
do not concur in their flaming superscription of MaGNaNimous 
Heroes. It is the taste, and not the spirit, of the commend- 
ation, to which we demur: 


© Ultimus ille ty vf cv Maxaprav, parco enim Viventium nominibus, 
Anglorum TIAEIAAI, gua antiquam illam in Auld Ptolemat celeberrimam 
emulata, non uno eodemque anno, seeulo tamen XVUl. Gracos Serip- 
tores laboribus Criticis illuminavit. a} 


* Magnanimi Heroes! En 


Ricarpus BeEntTLeEIvs: 
Ricarpus DAwesIvus: 
JEREMIAS MARKLANDUS; 
JOANNES 'TAYLORUS: 
Jo. Toupius: 

THomAS TyYRWHITTUS: 
Ricarpus Porsonus! 


At quantus ille Primus, quantus etiam Postremus! Si tamen in 
ceteris singulis singulas facultates, si mirabilem Regularum Metri- 
éarum scientiam : —— si facilitatem in Veteribus sanandis exquisitam : 
si nofitiam Attici et Romani Juris uberrimam : —— si multiplicem 
eruditionem in obscuris locis ilhistrandis promté et feliciter adhibitam :—-— 
st prestantiam ingenti sagacitate excellentem :——laudaverunt Aquales, 
et laudabunt Posteri: vos etiam, RICARDI ILLUSTRES — BENTLEIUM 
dico, et PorsoNUM —— vos, tam in omnibus his animi dotibus egregios, 
oem in singulis C&TERI, collaudaverunt fEquales, et collaudabunt 
Posteri [ : 








Dr. Burney concludes by lamenting the additional loss which 
classical literature sustains in the death of Porson, from the 
supposed paucity of written memorials of his genius that were 
left by the Professor. To the same purpose is subjoined an 
extract from a Latin letter, from Dr. Part ; the vabfipation of 
which we cannot but regret, for reasons which we proceed to 
assign. 

Dr. Parr tells his learned correspondent that he had been 
informed by the deceased Professor’s heirs and relations, of the 
paucity of MSS. left by this distinguished scholar, ‘ No- 
thing,” he adds, “ remains of Porson, but some little notes and 
conjectures, written on the margins of certain volumes, as if at 
the suggestion of the moment, and without much care or con- 
sideration.” ‘The original epithets (dutocyediacl xxi waptpyws) 
imply at least as much of disparagement as we have expressed 
in our paraphrase of them; and, although we disdain the idea 
of their conveying any thing but an ill-founded report, what. 
will the literary world (especially if the Zentamen has found its 
way to the continent in spite of hostile douaniers, and obstacles 
of every sort,) think of Dr. Parr’s accuracy of imquiry into this 

| matter, 
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matter, when they-learn that “ Ricarpr Porsonr Apver- 
SARIA” ate now in the University press at Cambridge, and that 
they contain, among other stores of classical knowlege, the 
following valuable criticisms? viz. Emendations of Athenaus, to 
the amount of many hundreds; numerous rectifications of the 
text of Hesychius, Suidas, and other Lexicographers ; many 
corrections of passages in Sophocles, and some in Euripides and 
fiischylus. Among the subsidia for the third edition of the 
Hecuba which Porson was preparing, were some additions 
to his most valuable preface, relating to the use of the Iambic 
Metre ‘ apud Lyricos, Lambographos, Hipponactemque, et illius 
Imitatores, as Dr. B. intimates, page Ixxx. of the Zentamen ; and 
as to his * Secunde cure” for the Glasgow edition of Aischylus, 
those also will be found (although they are not numerous) in 
the ** Adversaria.” All this Sy/va Critica, according to the Pro- 
fessor’s common practice, is accurately and even beautifully 
written out filling sundry copy-books, and the margins of 
several volumes. So much, indeed, has been done for Aristo- 
phanes alone, that it has been deemed proper to reserve the 
ample annotations on this author to form a future edition of 
his works :—but even of the contents of the “ Adversaria” we 
have only given an imperfect sketch, as we are in hopes, ’ere 
the expiration of another year, the classical scholar will see, to 
his great edification *. 

We now return to the Tentamen :— only again expressing 
our regret (in which we are sure that none will more thoroughly 
participate than the writer and receiver of the letter in ques- 
tion,) that a little more trouble was not taken to ascertain the 
state of the case which we have just detailed, before so errone- 
ous a report of it was presented to the public. —JIn the third 
choric division of the Prometheus, are two lines of a length so 
discordant with that of their neighbours, that we would pro- 
pose to break them into four ; and, instead of reading with the 
Tentamen, 


ee VU VU U vu y VyU Vo YY es 
Teoios, dixa | ye Ascss co eas | xorws wel | 
Antispasticum Trimetrum— 


{and a mest portentous Antispastic, too,) we would read, 
Teoiot, dixa ye Aios; . 
‘Od Ewmctws ati — 


Iamb. Dim. Brachycat. 





_ * We are informed that Professor Monk, Mr. Bloémfield, and Mr. 
Dobree, are employed on this important publication. “Their characters 
give every promise of the task being satisfactorily performed, 
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or, if the Metricians please, 
Monom. Hypercat. — 


In the Antistrophe, we would, in course, divide the lines 
thus : 3 : 
"Euas St Qpivas vpti— ; 

— ce dicitopos Pakos° . | 


Again, in the Strophe, we would divide the Dactylic Penta- 
meter, (notwithstanding the quotation from the Tentamen 


above, ) 
4 s n , / 7 ‘ . 7 
— Fe, mpiv av % Kopin KEAQy H Waren Tii—— 
© ‘ » -_ / / 
IntOo-—— Fes mpiv av % ‘Kopecn xXEa2, 
, ‘ 
i WAAC Thi — 


and necessarily, in the Antistrophe, read, 


— carl eoiteiv? onixnta yop . | 
"Hosa, x. xéap* — 1 


This, indeed, is one of the many choruses which Dr. B. in- 
timates may be differently arranged. 

The Antispastic system, beginning at line 425. of the Prome- 
theus, we would venture to cast anew as- follows: premising 
that we do it with hesitation, and differing from the Doctor | 
principally in order to get rid of his commencing Antispastic a 
Trimeter Acatalectic, which rather offends our ears; and to 
reduce the succeeding lines to greater uniformity of metre. 


Mévov oy mpoobev aArov ev 
Thovocw dauivr’ oxauavtods— 
~ ; > U 

—rog Titxva rvuais todo — 
—uav Vsiv”Arravd’, os atty 

« , ‘ 

Tripoxov obévog xpccraciovy 

"Oupavicy TE MdA0D, 

Nuroow vroGac]aCes: 


making five Dimeter Acatalectic Antispasts, and concluding 
with the Doctor’s own Dochmiac,: and Dimeter Catalectic 
Antispast. = ! | 

It would be easy to propose various alterations, (perhaps of 
equally little consequence with the above,) throughout those 
remaining choruses of the Prometheus which we have alread j 
excepted from our specific praise of the others; and indeed to = 
pursue the same plan throughout the Zentamen; but we shall ; 
merely turn to the Septem Contra Thebas, a play in which the . 
Doctor forewarns his readers that he has taken more liberties 4 
of transposition and mutation than elsewhere. Here we shall 
select some verses from the first chorus; ‘becalise a contem- 
on ? — porary 


-- — 
o_o 
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porary scholar *, in his lately published second volume of 
Zéschylus, has called our attention to it by his singularly happy 
ccodlibicions thereunto affixed ; and because a comparison 0 
his metrical: designation of a few of those particular lines, 
which he prints as Dr. Burney does, with the designation of 
the Doctor, will add force to what we hinted on a similar com- 

arison, in our examination of that scholar’s first volume. It 
1s indeed, as we there suggested, ‘*a point of suspicious cer- 
tainty, what is the most correct metrical name for an arrange- 
ment of syllables exactly the same.” 


Sept. C. Theb. v. 79. 
Optvuat DoBepd psyara vr axn° 


Metrum Antispasticum Dimetrum. Burney. 
Opiouat Poepad peyare tr” ax. 
amb. Dim. Acat. Butler. 


Unless, with Dr. Burney, we exclude the Anapzxst from the 
first half of the Aschylean Antispastic, (as weil as the Dactyl 
from each half under its Trochaic form,) the difference here is 
evidently little more that ‘*’twixt tweedledum and tweedledee.” 
—But we beg pardon. 


Mebiire: clears olpcorémedoy Aumiy 


‘ Dochmiacum Duplex. Burney. 
Mebeiran olpards clparcasdov Arad’ 
Asynartet.—¢& Dochmiis. Butler. 


«“ Utrum herum mavis accipe.”” — Observe what we have said 
above concerning the mistaken idea of the reason for generally 
excluding Asynartetes from the Zentamen.— 


“Pes mroaus ade mpddpojeos rads 
Deochmiacum et Antispasticum. 
“lancras* 
Creticum. — Burney +- 
‘Pei woaus Wd reds mpodpouos “Irmetas" 
Asynortet. @ Dochmiis. rsuig synizesin patitur. 
Butler. 


-— 





* Dr. Samuel Butler, whose first volume of Aschylus we re- 
viewed in our number for October 1810, and whose second we hope 
ere long to examine. 

t How irresistibly this, together with what follows, both in sound 
and sense to a certain degree, reminds us of the celebrated (Cretic, 
or a) sage in the Grand Melodram of “ Blue Beard !’? 
“I eee galloping,” kc. ke. 


Here, 
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Here, we find, Doctors differ. Non nostrum est, &c. but we 
must observe that we neither like the solitary Cretic * of Dr. 
Burney, nor see the reason why “ Agws should suffer synizesis” 
with Dr. Butler. — The harmonius Dochmius (aut Antispastus, 
jinalt a coagmentatus) may surely lose nothing of its har- 


mony by becoming more dactylic. — But enough ; though we 
must again throw out a hint, (at parting for the present with 
our Dochmiacs and Antispasts,) or rather we must ask a ques- 
tion of the dispassionate metrician, whether it be not possible 
that some of these choruses may have been rhythmically written? 
in numbers, we mean, free from all laws of metre, but pro- 
ducing a species of harmony sufficiently adapted to the dance 
by the recurrence of certain similar cadences, and helped out 
by the music in their want of correct correspondence of sound ? 
Especially, when we consider (and we need hardly refer to 
our Athenzus) the known character of Aéschylus as a Ballet- 
Master, as well as Persona palleque repertor honesta, &c. &c. — 
Whether, in short, the difference between some of these cho- 
ruses, as they are called, and musical prose, be not a difference 
better appreciated by the eye than the ear, and resulting more 
from our custom of writing the former in uneven and the 
latter in even lines, than from any radical distinction between 
them ? For our own parts, if we had room or inclination to 


pursue the similitude in this place, we imagine’that we could say ® 


something for the cause of ** Rhythm against Metre,” in more 
than one choral ode of the Greek tragedians, at least in some 
of those of the father of tragedy; and shew that it was not 
only Logocedic, but actually weCos droves, however musically 
composed. If we deceive ourselves in this, and no choral verse 
be musical prose, we are convinced that the converse of the 
proposition may be maintained, and that much musical prose 
may be divided into choral verse ; in a word, where so much 
licence is allowed as to the collocation of syllables, by adroit 
admeasurement we doubt not of our being able to bring many 
prose paragraphs not only into proper time, (recta temporum 
spatia,) but into authorized metre. The commonly observed 
“‘ Magne anima, placide quiescas !”? (or Logocedic verse) of 
Tacitus might lead to the discovery of many more parallels 


aan 





_ * Monometer Creticus Brachycatalecticus! as we may call it ; 
adhering, for the sake of clearness, strictly to the signification of a 
pair of feet as the meaning of a metre ; — which it seems right to do 
except in the case of the Antispastic, &c. &c. or complete double feet. 
This is a caution of course not directed cuvéroscs : but it has been (as 


we have said) our chief object throughout this critique “ prodesse 
Tironibus.” 


than 
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than have yet been detected in Greek as well as Latin prose. 
Nay, armed with the Dochmius and Antispastus, we would 
venture to overrun much of the land which is considered as 
the most legal hereditament of ¢ oratio soluta,”’ and recover it 
for the manor of her sister * Poesis.” — As to rhythm, (or the 
quantitas, non qualitas syllabarum, see Quinctilian,) any Latin or 
Greek author whom we open will present a very unlucky page 
# out of it we cannot cut a section of rhythmical verse, if we- 
may use the expression, or, rather, if we may use our ¢ Cat. 
Acat. Brachycat. and Hypercat.”— Vici. lian, lib. iii. cap. 3. 
Compare the following lines with any of the looser specimens 
of Anacreontic verse. 


“© Xenophonti rem divinam 

Obeunti nuncius 

Quidam ex Mantined dixit, 

‘tlium ejus.Gryllum vité, 

Defunctum esse: at ille, solim 

* Corond deposita, in 

Sacrificando perstitit.”— 

Sed de his hactenus. 


In here bidding adieu to the various contents of this learned 
volume, we must say that it amply repaid us for the trouble be- 
stowed on the perusal of it, and on the analysis of its plan and 
metrical: novelties. It is superfluous to call the attention of the 
well informed scholar to so scholar-like a work: but profound 
scholarship:is here united with so much useful plainness of in- 
struction, that we earnestly recommend the Zentamen to the 
upper forms in our great seminaries of learning, and to our 
young men who are perusing the Lyric compositions of Antient 
Greece at the Universities +. 

* &< Corona pala in”? —a violently rhythmical Anacreontic, it 
must be confessed: — but, apply the avaxpouess, and all is easy ! See 
Burney, ix, and x. 

+ Notwithstanding the circumstance to which, we have alluded in 
our notice of the Supplices, it was our intention at first to have of- 
fered some of the entire choruses in A®schylus arranged differently 
from those in the Tentamen: but, on weighing this circumstance 
more maturely, and on observing that Dr. Burney frequently (as we 
have already intimated,) mentions in his notes that there are various 
ways of dividing these Aischylean Odes, we deemed it best not to 
mingle such new divisions with our critical remarks, and brief speci- 
mens of alteration ; lest our efforts should merely anticipate what a 
future edition of the Zentamen may produce ; and, moreover, lest we 
should appear “ p/us in nostris, quam in alienis videre.”? 


Hod. ART. 
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Art. VI. Mr. Newenham’s View of the National, Political, and 


Commercial Circumstances of Ireland. 


(Article concluded from the Review for April p. 355—372+) 


Pxoncs we feel no great disposition to follow. Mr. Newen- 
' ham in his elaborate comparisons between hjs country and 
the other states of Europe, we are clearly of opinion that few 
nations have, in the same short space, made more rapid ‘pro- 
gress than Ireland, since the peace of 1783. She entered on a 
commercial intercourse with America and our West India 
colonies, when they were advanced in affluence, and after the 
burden of forming and rearing them had been borne. She 
reaped the benefit, in some measure, of a transfer of English 
capital to the improvement of her soil and manufactures: but, 
above all, she found in the consumption of Great Britain a 
safe, an extensive, and a rapidly increasing vent for the pro- 
ducts of her soil and industry. Still, however, she was not 
freely admitted to this market, the duties on many of her 
manufactures being so heavy as to amount to a prohibition ; 
while her parliament, again subservient to British influence, re- 
fused to demand the mitigation of these imposts, and even 
threatened to restrain the liberty of the press. Hence the call 
for parliamentary reform ; a point which was urged with the 
greatest vehemence, (we can scarcely add, prudence,) by Mr. 
Flood. ‘The joint prosecution of this claim, however indis- 
creetly managed, led, for a tinie, to increased cordiality between 
the Protestants and the Catholics. ‘The clergy of the latter were 
treated with liberality and attention ; and oflicers of their per- 
suasion who had served in foreign armies, or resided -abroad 
without occupation, now returned to their native country : — 
but the grounds of dissension were unfortunately too many to 
permit this harmony to be of long duration; and the distressed 
condition of the lower orders of the peasantry was productive 
of insurrections, which, without originating in religious divi- 
Sions, soon assumed that malignant aspect. In the summer of 
1785, in the province of Munster, an assemblage under the old 
name of White-boys, or as Mr. Newenham terms them, on this 
occasion, Right-beys, appeared in an insurrection against the 
tithe-proctors, from motives nearly similar to those which led 
within these few years to the nocturnal meetings of Threshers. 
The north, also, was involved in civil contention by the 
Catholics under the title of Defenders, and the Protestants under 
that of Peep-of-day-boys. The latter finally succeeded, by the 
aid of the military, in getting the better of their opponents, and 
driving. them out of the province: but the Defenders, taking 
shelter in the neighbouring countries, continued to disturb -_ 
publie 
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public tranquillity. These alarming events were calculated to 
rouse the antient antipathy of the Protestants ; and the jndepen- 
dent spirit manifested by the Catholics, in nominating a body 
of a to petition for their rights, without the co-opera« 
tion the Protestants, was ill suited to allay the reviving 
enimosity. ‘The British ministry, determined on war with 
France, and @ésirous of drawing recruits for our army and navy 
from the overflow of the Catholic population, conceded to them 
the right of suffrage, exempted them from penalties on the 
education of their children in the popish religion, ant admitted 
them to the occupancy of certain civil and military offices. It 
was not long after this period that Lord Fitzwilliam was sent 
Over, invested, as it was generally understood, with discretionary 
powers concerning the farther claims of the Catholics. Ap- 
pearances for a few months were strongly in favour of addi- 
yay: seen but the secret influence, which thwarted 
the views of Mr. Pitt relative to Ireland, became operative as 
soon as Lord Fitzwilliam declared the urgency for using his 
discretionary authority. On his recall, the men who had most 
strongly opposed the Catholic claims were invited to office ; 
and the leaders of that body were doomed, once more, to see 
the cup of expectation dashed from their lips. 

Weare now arrived at a new era in this eventful history ;— 
that diffusion of republican principles which, at the end of the 
American war, and still more at the beginning of the French 
Revolution, became general throughout Europe, was strongly 
aided in Ireland by the peculiar circumstances of the country. 
Resentful of the long oppression of England, and rendered 
confident by the example of successful insurrection in America 
and: France, as well as by the occurrences of the year 1780 
among themselves, a numerous body of the Irish aimed 
at nothing less than the separation of the two governments, 
and the establishment of a republic. Their leaders appear to’ 
have adopted a system of concert about the year 1791; and,’ 
aware of their: inability to accomplish their purpose without 
reign aid, they were not long in falling under the direction 
the treachey@ms agents of France. It is important to keep 
igi: mind that the movers of this extensive plot, though favour- 
able to Cathglic emancipation, were by no means of that re- 
ligion. To judge from the number of their adherents in the 
province of Ulster, as well as from their chiefs in the military, 
executive, and other departments, the rebellion might have 
been termed a Protestant revolt, were we not authorized to 
doubt their attachment to any religion whatever. The heads 
of the Catholic body, though dissatisfied with the English 
government, were too deeply impressed with the horrors - 
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the French Revolution, particularly as they affected the priest- 
hood, to desire either a connection with that country or an 
adoption of its example by their own. -The main agents, then, 
among the United Irishmen, consisted: of those unquiet ‘and 
ambitious spirits, who pursue distinction and hope for exalta- 


‘tion in the tumult of civil commotions. Their cause was soon 


embraced by multitudes of the lower orders of Catholics as well 
as Protestants ; and, in point of numbers, they had acquired 
by the year 1798 a‘ formidable appearance. Their policy . 
being to delay the insurrection until the arrival of the expected 
succour from France, government determined to anticipate 
them ; and it succeeded, by‘a severe but well timed exertion of 
its power, in abridging the duration of the rebellion. The 
notion that this insurrection was stimulated by the Catholics ‘is 
easily refuted by the following facts and considerations : 


‘ In the initiative department, the executive department, the mili- 
tary department, the diplomatic department, and in the commissariat 
department of the rebels, the principal persons were, for the most 
part, Protestants. We find among them, the names of Rowan, 
Jackson, Tandy, Emmit, Bond, Nielson, O’Conner, M‘Nevin, 
Sheares, Tone, Edward Fitzgerald, Russel, Harvey, Lewins, Cros- 
bie, and Grogan ; all of whom were more or less prominent persons, 
and-all of whom were either Protestants or Presbyterians, with the 
single exception of Dr. M‘Nevin, who declared before Parliament, 
and was known to speak truth on the occasion, that the intention of 
the rebels was to abolish all church establishments ; and that he would 
as soon establish the Mahometan as the Roman religion. 

‘ The gentlemen who were most conspicuous, or vehement, at the 
different Roman Catholic meetings, such as Messrs. Burn, Braug- 
hall, M‘Donnell, Ryan, Sweetman, Geoghegan, Hamill, Warren, 
Keogh, Ball, M*Gwire, and Dr. M‘Nevin, were not, with the ex 
ception of the last, as far as the writer’s knowledge reaches, impli- 
cated in the rebellion. 

‘ By a return, found among the papers of Lord Edward Fitz. 
gerald, it appeared that there were, in February 1798, 279,896 
armed rebels, whose pecuniary preparations, by the way, for carrying 
on the war, did not exceed 1,485. 4s. od. Of these, 1 10,990 were 
in the province of Ulster, where the Protestants are ‘infinitely more 
numerous than in the other provinces. At the battles of Saintfield 
and Ballinahinch, the rebels, it is believed, were Protestants to a man. 
To these facts, it may be added, that Roman Catholic::Bishops ex 
erted their talents and influence in behalf of the government ; -that 
Roman Catholic Priests effectually assisted His Majesty’s command. 
ing officers at the risk of their lives; that Roman Catholic yeomen, 
in corps commanded by zealous Protestants, and in corpe cngraeiye 
by Roman Catholic noblemen and gentlemen, fought the rebels with 
the utmost alacrity and effect. ; 

‘ Notwithstanding these facts, the rebellion, because, in its pro- 
gress, it raged among the rabble in Roman Catholic districts, was 
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at 


boldly pronounced a popish rebellion by those who were anxious te 
have it thought so; and implicitly believed to be such by the pre- 
judiced and unthinking dupes of the day ; and by those who were 
unfortunately deceived by the atrocities committed within the spheres 
of their knowledge. 

_ Had it, in reality, been a Roman Catholic rebellion, the exten- 
sive counties of Cork, Galway, Kerry, Waterford, Limerick, and 
Clare, which contain upwards of six millions of acres, or near one- 
third of the area of Ireland ; and in which the Roman Catholics are 
to the Protestants as at least 20 to 1, upon the whole, would cer- 


_ tainly not have remained so tranquil as they did.’ 


Short as was the duration of the rebellion of 1798, its con- 


. Sequences to Ireland were very momentous. It led to the ins 


troduction of a numerous army, and to the establishment of a 
system of military controul; it-tripled the amount of the na- 
tional debt, and of the annual expenditure; it was attended 
with serious injury to manufactures and to private property, 


_as well as with a great increase in the number of abseuitces : 


but, above all, it paved the way for the adoption of the measure 
of Union, a measure which; hewever recommended by the 
authority of the judicious and enlightened, was compietely 
adverse to the national feelings of the Irish. In looking back 
to the long and obstinate discussions attendant on the Union 
with Scotland, we find a striking example of the pertinacity 
with which the weaker nation clings even to the semblance of 


‘independent government. Long experience might have taught 


the Irish tiat the expectation of a reform in their parliament was 
extremely doubtful, and that the prospect of harmony in a 
country so unhappily divided was hopeless; yet so dear to 


them was the name of a separate constitution, that nothing 
. short of the recent horrors of rebellion could have created, in 


any part of the nation, a disposition to listen to the proposal 
of union. Even under these circumstances, petitions against 


the measure were poured in from all quarters; the freeholders 


of twenty-six counties out of thirty-two having expressed their 
wishes in opposition to it, so early as February 1800. ‘The 
question was at first lost, as our readers may remember, in the 
Irish parliament, to the great surprize of the British ministry 5 
and nothing but the presence of a powerful army, joined to 
the,most active exertions to gain over the men of influence, 
could have succeeded in accomplishing it. ‘The leading argu- 
ments in its favour were that it would be the means of termin- 


ating the endless differences between England and Ireland, on 


commercial subjects; while it would enable government to 
admit the Catholics to the enjoyment of their political rights, 


without that alarm which would have been inseparable from 


their numeral preponderance in the Irish parliament. 


Though 
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Though he does not coincide with that portion of his country- 
men who regret the adoption of the measure of union, Mr. New- 
enham makes various objections to the principle on which it 
was conducted. Respecting the number of representatives, he 
enters into a discussion to shew that, instead of one hundred, 
{reland was intitled to one hundred and seventy, or at least to 
one hundred and fifty. He deems it particularly hard that, 
while a power is, by the act of Union, vested in Parliament, to 
augment the taxes of Ireland in proportion to the augmentation 
of her wealth, yet no concomitant authority should exist for 
the increase of the number of her members. Neither is any 
provision made for a future difference in the relative population 3 
though it can admit of no doubt that, of the two, the augment- 


‘ing ratio is much more rapid in Ireland: whose inhabitants, 


nurtured in the midst of privations, are little accustomed to 
delay marriage for the acquisition of those comforts which our 
lower orders, in general, deem indispensable. — The disfran- 
chisement of a number of Irish boroughs, by the act of Union, 
has the effect of confining the representation to men of fortune, . 
who are often remiss in their parliamentary attendance ; and, 
as the British members are frequently ignorant and indifferent 
about the concerns of the sister-island, it happens that the affairs 
of Ireland, with the exception of great party-questions, are 
debated in the thinnest houses, or left to the decision of com- 
mittees of the former Irish Parliament: who are not entirely 
free, says Mr. Newenham, from the old propensity to jobbing. 
The history of this Union affords, in various ways, an ex- 
ample to prove how little the mass of a nation is competent ta 
judge of the expediency of public measures. It was clear that 
it could not be bad for both countries; yet, while the one was 
loudly and decidedly adverse to it, a strong spirit of hostility to 
it existed in the other.. Mr. Pitt judged it necessary to declare 
in Parliament that no loss of popularity should shake his pur- 
pose ; and, at a later period, we mean in his speech on the 
peace of 1801, he maintained that the accomplishment of the 
Union would have been, from mutual jealousy, impracticable, 
had not the necessity of the case appeared to admit of no alter- 
native. Most of our readers may remember the deputations 
with which he was assailed by our manufacturers ; and, if they 
go back to a former period, the year 1785, they will see that 
the Propositions which he then brought forwards, with all the 
authority of office, in favour of a free trade with Ireland, were 
borne down by the weight of our mercantile jealousy, and, 
though not directly negatived, were so greatly mutilated as to 
become altogether unacceptable to the Irish. . 
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With respect to the state of the commercial’ exchange, the 
relative situation of England and Ireland is remarkable. The 
sum annually payable to the former, from the joint effect of 


‘ absentee-remnttances and dividends on the public debt due to 


British creditors, exceeds the amount of four millions sterling. 
Hitherto, the pressure of this heavy drain has been lessened, 
and in a great measure concealed, by the yearly loans contracted 
in London on account of Ireland, and transmitted thither : 
but ‘a time must arrive when this palliative will be withdrawn ; 
arid the exchange will then become more unfavourable to 
Ireland, the effect. of which will be to operate as a bounty on 
the export of goods to Great Britain. ‘The tendency of sucha 
state of things is to discourage the purchase of manufactures 
here for the Irish market, and to hold out a premium to imanu- 
factures on the spot. Combining this circumstance with the 
comparative cheapness of labour in his own country, Mr. 
Newenham contemplates (p. 299.) a partial removal of our 
great branches of manufacture, the cotton and woollen, from 
England to Ireland.. Perhaps he has not sufficiently calculated 
how permanently a manufacture, once established, adheres to 
the chosen spot; or he is probably not averse to awaken the 
jealousy of our mercantile interest, in order that his favourite 
object, encouragement to Irish agriculture, may be continued 
and extended. Adverting to the inadequacy of our growth of 
corn to our consumption, he regards Ireland as the ratural quar- 
ter for the supply of the deficiency, and expatiates on the advan- 
tages which are likely to result to British manufacturers from an 
increase of their customers among the farmers of Ireland. He 
argues, moreover, that the people of our sister-island have but 
lately emerged from a comparatively shepherd-state ; and that 
the prosecution of husbandry brings them fast into that con- 
dition which favours the maintenance of internal peace, and 
the due execution of the laws. So zealous is he for the im- 


- provement of agriculture, that he recommends the appropriation 


and distribution (p. 313.) of so large a sum as two millions 
for its encouragement; a part of which sum might be bestowed, 
he thinks, in premiums on the growth of artificial grasses; in 
the introduction of clover which, as yet, is much neglected by 
the Irish 5 and in the annual purchase of a quantity of prime 
wheat in England for seed, to the want of which he ascribes 
the comparative inferiority of the Irish wheat. He advises, 
likewise, the removal of Scotch and English families to parti- 
cular districts of Ireland, by way of example to the surrounding 


' farmers.— All these expedients may be fit objects for the atten- 
tion of individuals, or even of some associations, but we can by . 


no means consider them as suitable undertakings for govern- 
ment. 
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ment. Still less can we agree in the policy of a farther, in- 
crease (see pages 316, 317.) of bounty on the export of corn. 
The steady demand from England, and the assurance of: a 
good price there, appear to us ample inducements for the con- 
tinued improvement of Irish agriculture. | 

Amid all the consequences which Mr. Newenham attaches 
to the bounty-system in Ireland, he omits to dwell on its ten- 
dency to enhance the price of commodities, and to bring the 
expence of living in his own country nearly on a level with 
that of the retired parts of England. He is more explicit on 
another point, namely, that, while here our farms are progres- 
sively becoming fewer in number and larger in extent, they are 
undergoing a contrary process in Ireland. Without explaining 
very clearly the cause of this anomaly, he seems (p. 3 1g.) to ascribe 
it to the want of capital among the Irish farmers, in conse- 
quence of their exorbitant rents; as well as to the custom of 
every family extracting their support from the spot on which 
they live. It follows that, as numbers increase, the allotments of 
Jand appropriated to particular familtes become contracted, and 
that the want of extent must be supplied by additional care in 
cultivation. — The augmentation of income to the priesthood, 
which would be attendant on the encouragement of agriculture, 
would give them, in Mr. Newenham’s opinion, the greatest in- 
terest in the preservation of tranquillity, and would perpetuate 
that cordiality between Catholic and Protestant which has once 
more returned since the suppression of the rebellion. We 
flatter ourselves, however, that harmony will be maintained 
without the necessity of having recourse to the expedient of a 
bounty on corn; and that its best safeguard will be found in 
the disposition of the people : 


¢ The constituent qualities of the Irish character, have confessedlys 
upon the whole, a much stronger and more direct tendency to pro- 
mote amity and concord, than to eternize enmity and discord: to 
augment than to diminish the happiness of social life. Austerity, in- 
flexibility, moroseness, despondency, and a propensity to brood over 
imaginary mischiefs, and remote problematical dangers, are certainly 
not the distinguishing features of the general character of the Irish. 
On the contrary, that character, though by no means free from ve 
considerable blemishes, obviously presents a rare assemblage of the 
most attractive, conciliatory, and generous qualities. The frankness, 
the affability, the vivacity, the good humour, the flexibility, the sym- 
pathy, the cordiality, and the sincerity of the Irish are generally 
nown and admired. They are not by nature disposed to permanent 
mutual animosity or repulsion; but by nature impelled to friendship 
and conviviality ; and by nature eminently qualified to impart and 
enjoy the utmost degree of social happiness. Such qualities and such 
propensities are obviously calculated to accelerate the extinction of 
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religious enmity. In fact, the Irish begin to grow weary of it; and 
perhaps it may not be too sanguine to expect that, ere long, the Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics of Ireland, yielding to the impulse of 
nature, will live as amicably together as Protestants and Roman Ca- 
tholics are found to do in other European countries, and in the United 
States of America.’ 7 


In a work of such magnitude as this, Mr. N. was unavoid- 
ably obliged to derive his information from a variety of sources; 
and he records with pleasure (p. 203.) that, with the exception 
of the Grand Canal Company of Dublin, he never applied un- 
successfully for information. One of the most interesting of his 
communications was received from a Catholic clergyman in the 
diocese of Cork, and contains a clear and candid account of the 
condition of his brethren: 


¢ The Roman Catholic church of Ireland is composed of four 
archbishops and 22 bishops. ‘The archbishops take their titles, as in 
the Established Church, from Armagh, Dublin, Cashel, and ‘Tuam. 

¢ Every bishop has a vicar-general of his own appointment, who 
holds his office only durante beneplacito, and whose jurisdiction ceases 
on the death of the prelate. : 

‘ On the death of a bishop, the clergy of the diocese assemble, and 
fix their choice on one of their own body, or sometimes on a stranger, 
and petition the Pope, or (in technical languge ) postulate, that he may . 
be appointed to the vacant see. ; 

‘ The bishops also of the province consult each other, and unite in 
presenting to the Pope two or three men of merit, one of whom ts 
usually appointed ; for the recommendation of the prelates has 
always more weight in Rome than the postulation of the inferior 
clergy. 

Phe emoluments of the bishop arise from three sources, his pa- 
rish, which is usually the best in the diecese, the licences, and the 
cathedraticum. 

¢ The license is a dispensation granted by the bishop in the publi- 
cation of banns, for which a sum, never less than a crown, and ac- 
cording to the abilities of the parties, amounting at times to half-a- 
guinea, or a guinea, is paid. And as it very seldom happens that the 
parties are inclined to have the banns published, the generality are 
married by licence, which adds very considerably to the episcopal 
revenue. 

¢ The cathedraticum is a yearly sum, generally from two to ten 
guineas, given by each parish-priest to the bishop, in proportion to 
the value of his parish, for the purpose of supporting the episcopal 
dignity. There is no law to enforce this tribute, nor no (any ) obligation 
of paying it; yet it is a very ancient practice, and is never omitted. 

¢ Parish priests are appointed solely by the bishop, and if collated, 
or having three years peaceable possession, they cannot be dispossessed, 
otherwise they may be removed at pleasure. A collation is a written 
appointment, signed by the bishop, by which he confers a parish on 
a clergyman, and confides it indefinitely to his care, 
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‘ Coadjutors or curates are appointed also by the bishop, and are’ 


moveable at will. 

‘ The parish-priest is supported by voluntary contributions, if that can 
be called voluntary which is established by ancient custom and general 
prevalence. His income springs from various sources. From Laster 
and Christmas dues. "These consist in a certain sum paid by the head 
of every family to the parish-priest for his support, and in considera- 
tion of his trouble in catechizing, instructing, and hearing the con- 
fessions of his family.’ The sum is greater or smaller in proportion 
to the circumstances of the parishioner. In the country-parishes it 
is in general a shilling at Easter, and a shilling at Christmas some 
give half-a-crown, some a crown, and some few a guinea a-year. 

_* Weddings. — The sum to be paid at- these is different in different 
dioceses. In the diocese of Cork, by an order of the bishop, no 
clergyman is warranted in demanding more from the parties than half- 
a-guineas yet the usual sum universally given by the bridegroom is a 
guinea, in addition to which a collection is frequently made among 
the friends of the parties who have been invited, for the benefit of the 
parish-priest. 7 

‘ The parochial fee for each christening is two shillings, or half-a- 
crown; besides which the sponsors usually give something more, 
Some trifle is generally given for visiting the sick ; a shilling usually 
in the country. 

‘ In some parts of the country, custom has established, that a cer- 
tain quantity of hay and oats is sent by the more opulent parishioners 
to the clergyman; that his turf should be cut, his corn reaped, his 
meadow mowed, &c., gratis ; and I have been credibly informed that, 
in some parts of Ireland, bordering on the sea-coast, a certain quantity 
of fish is given to the priest, in lieu of parochial dues. 

‘ The retribution for each mass is in this diocese two shillings ; it is 
more or less elsewhere. But if mass should be said at the house of a 
parishioner, at his own request, he usually gives the clergyman a 
crown. 

‘ The general stipend of the curate is the third part of the general 
receipts of the parish. But in some instances, such as where the 
parish-priest is old, infirm, or unacquainted with Irish, and conse. 
quently incapable of lessening in any great degree the labour of the 
curate, the latter frequently receives half the parochial emoluments. 

‘ Stations are meetings at somie commodious house, appointed by 
the priest, for the convenience of such people as live at a distance 
from the chapel, where he hears their confessions, gives them com-~ 
munion, catechizes the children, &c., and it is at these half-yearly 
meetings that he receives his Easter and Christmas dues. 

‘ A custom, originating, I suppose, either in the poverty of the 
priest, and his consequent inability to provide for himself, or in the 
hospitality of the Irish character, has from time immemorial existed, 
that a dinner is prepared for the priest at every house where he 
appoints a station, to which the housebalder’s LS and neigh. 
bours are also invited, The badeffects of this custom are so glarin 
that I have in my parish, though not without considerable difficulty, 
abolished it, and should indeed most cordially wish that the abolition 
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were universal. For besides that drunkenness is the general conse- 
quence of such convivial meetings, the cost is very serious to the en- 
tertainer; as there is no inconsiderable degree of proud emulation 
amongst the people in this particular. 

‘ The influence which the clergy formerly possessed’ over their 
flocks, and which was for a long series of years proverbial, was con- 


siderably diminished by the relaxation of the popery laws; it thence- 


forward continued gradually to decline, and received at length the 
coup de grace by the White Boy disturbances in'1786. At that period 
not only all former influence was lost, but even that’confidence in their 
clergy, without which all their exertions must prove abortive, ceased 
in a great measure to exist among the people. Nor was it till the re- 
bellion, and its consequent irritatfons and antipathies, opened their 


eyes, that this confidence began again to revive. The people then 


perceived that their priests were, in common with themselves, cbjects 
of persecution to one party, and of disregard and derision to the other; 
and that, though some of them had been unfortunately implicated, 
and some few deeply engaged, in-the rebellion, a// were accused or 
suspected, and all condemned by party enthusiasm to one general, 
comprehensive, indiscriminate execration. They now, indeed, grate- 
fully acknowledge, that to the admonitions of the clergy they are in 
a great degree indebted for having escaped the many miseries endured 
in the disturbed and rebellious parts of the kingdom, and are, I be- 
lieve, at this moment, more amenable than for twenty years back. 
‘The influence of the clergy is, however, still inconsiderable, indeed, 
if. compared to what it was half a century ago. To the precarious 
and unsatisfactory nature of their subsistence it may, I think, be at- 
tributed, that comparatively few men of genteel connections, or earl 

education, belong to the body. For as parents naturally look for- 
ward in the establishment of their children to their comfort and afflu- 
ence, it is not to be supposed that a man of opulence or respectability 
will educate his son for a state of life which présents nothing to his 
view but drudgery and dependance. And, therefore, it is ‘highly 
probable, that, until some more desirable mode of provision shall be 
struck out for the Roman Catholic clergy, they will continue in ge- 
neral to spring from the inferior orders | society. Yet I do not 
hesitate to sh that, making every du¢ allowance for the birth, 
deficiency of early education, want of knowledge of the world, and 
the many other substantial disadvantages, with which the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Ireland have to contend, their morality aud good 
conduct in general is (are) such, that however the derision and contempt 
of the world may attach to them, I have ever felt a conscious pride 


in belonging to the body.’ 

Having thus exhibited an. outline of the substance of this 
volume, it 1s next incumbent on us to. say something of the 
author’s style; and here we must, as in the case of other books, 
acknowlege that the satisfaction’ afforded by the spirit and 
matter of the work is greatly lessened by ie defects in its 
composition. Indeed, we have seldom seen a publication of 
which the benevolent purpose is more likely to be retarded be 
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the uninviting form in which its doctrines are communicated: 
The sentences are sometimes of a length almost unmeasurable, 
and all energetic effect is lost amid diffuseness and repetition. . 
An appearance of brevity is occasionally assumed by a succes - 

sion of short sentences: but these, though they are, without 
- doubt, better than the others, will be found to display less 
condensation of matter than of words. Much useful informa- 
tion is conveyed through the medium of notes and tables, 
(thirty in number,) which are formed into an appendix: but 
it is to be regretted that a large proportion of that detail, which 
Mr. Newenham has permitted to incumber the text, was not 
placed in the same depét. It is singular that a writer, not un- 
tried in composition, nor devoid of practical experience of the 
public taste, should not have foreseen that an endless enume- 
ration of acts of Parliament, and a perpetually recurring cata- 
logue of local and particular comments, must prove injurious 
to the currency of his book. By confining the body of the 
volume to an exposition of his general views, and by paying 
attention to the compression of his matter and the animation 
of his style, his work might have been rendered as acceptable 
to the public on the score of entertainment as it is estimable 
for its patriotic object and its information: but, in its present 
State, it too often happens that, just as the reader is beginning 
to take an interest in a subject, his attention is withdrawn from 
the principal theme to a cluster of subordinate topics; the train 
of reasoning is allowed to escape; and not only force but per- 
spicuity disappears in the endless labyrinth. Another conse- 
quence of such careless composition is the occurrence of incon- 
sistencies ; as for example with regard to the money levied by 
order of the grand juries, which is asserted in one place 
(page 34.) to be most faithfully expended, and is stated in 
another (page 39.) to be frequently made the subjeet of those 
jobs for which Ireland has so long been remarkable, In ane 
other passage, (page 75.) Mr. Newenham, in his ardour to ex- 
toll the facility of communication throughout Ireland, seems to 
us to go beyond the mark in saying that no part of itis more 
than fifty miles distant from the sea-coast. 

With regard to the author’s reasoning, the principal error con- 
sists, as we have already remarked, in a partiality for bounties; 
especially a corn-bounty, which Mr. Newenham conceives to be 
as advantageous to Ireland as any of his fellow-subjects on this 
side of St.George’s Channel can consider a colonial monopoly 
to be to England. He is also a sincere believer in the exist- 
ence of a balance of trade, as denoted by the Custom-house 
books; and he adopts the comfortable notion that the whole 
value of exported commodities, corn as well as others, forms 
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a clear gain to his country, If these deviations from sound 
reasoning may be forgiven in a writer who professes no parti- 


cular knowlege in political economy, what are we to say to so | 


grave an author for permitting himself to fall into the puerility 
of using a variety of hard, we. had almost said, affected words, 
when plain language would be better? The landholders he 
terms (p. 298.) ‘ estated gentlemen.’ ¢ What can an Irishman 
desire,’ he says, (Introd. p. 6.) ¢ beyond a participation of the 
splendour and incolumity of the British empire ?? — Tillage and 
inland navigation are said in p.147. to be ‘in a peculiar man- 
ner ancillary to each other.’—— Of the rebellion of 1641, it is 
stated that ¢ religion (p. 16g.) was not the principal cause, not- 
withstanding the ¢ruculent evidence of its exclusive operations.’ 
Speaking of another wera, more recent but equally gloomy, 
Mr. N. tells us (p. 172.) of the § muyltitudinous evils of war, 
and of the ¢ plenipotent ‘Tyrconnel.’ To the same class, though 
with some modification of censure, must be assigned a sentence 
in page 178: ‘The exclusive favour enjoyed by the Protests 
ants had rendered them intolerably insolent to the Catholics; 
while other circumstances contributed. to repress every tendency 
to cordiality-on the part of these, and eventually on that of 
those.’ 

After all these animadversions, we should gladly welcome 
another volume from Mr. Newenham, on the neglected and ill- 
understood interests of his country. Let him give as much of 
detail, whether statistical or historical, as he deems fit: but let 
it, in pity to his reader, be so separated from the text of the 
book as to be either perused or passed over, without losing 
the thread of the principal subject. An extension of the useful 
tables contained in the Appendix, or of the valuable informa- 
tion afforded in his map of Ireland, could not fail to be highly 
acceptable. As to bounties, we much fear that Mr. Newen- 
ham is too deeply enamoured of them to afford any prospect of 
his embracing our cdld, cafculating system: but, with regard ta 
style, we hope to meet with more complaisance at his hands ; 
and we earnestly intreat him, as he values a prayer addressed 
to him in his own words, to cease from aiming at ¢ conspi- 
cuity’ by the use of ¢ ruricular’ and all such ¢ contrarious’ exe 

ressions: since, rather than be so puzzled, we would pardon 
‘a brief and even a perfunctory discussion of his subject,’ (See 


Introd, p. 20.) 
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Art. VII. Substance of Two Speeches of Henry Thornton, Esq.) ia 


the Debate in the House of Commons, on the Report of the Bul- 


lion Committee, on the 7th and 14th May 1811. 8vo. pp. 79. 
2s. 6d. Hatchard. ; 


[Ho who have travelled over the bewildering pages of Mr. 

‘Thornton’s work on paper-money, published about ten 
years ago, will have reason to congratulate themselves on the 
increased perspicuity of his present labours. He begins his 
first speech by laying it down as the main point, not that the 
Bank should be soon compelled to open for cash-payments, but 
that its issues should forthwith be regulated by a reference to. 
the price of bullion and the rate of exchange. ‘To reconcile all 
parties to this temperate course of proceeding, he enters on an 
argument of some length to prove the connection between our 
paper-issues and the state of the exchange; and he contends that 
it is beyond doubt that an over-issue of the former must have the 
effect of lowering the rate of the latter. As long as things were 
left to a free course, an unfavourable exchange necessarily pro- 
duced a limitation of the amount of our currency, which served in 
time to cure the evil; and the want of that limitation, or rather 
a gradual increase of our currency, is in his view clearly the cause 
of a three years’ continuance of an adverse balance of exchange, 
which has risen, during the last twelve-months, so high as 20 or 
30 percent. The progressive fall of money since the beginning 
of the last war he computes (page 21.) at 50 per cent., the 
yearly rate of depreciation being nearly three per cent.: a cal- 
culation, in our opinion, rather under than ovtr the mark. Of 
such.a state of things, the effect in a loan of money, for any 
length of time, is remarkable; the man, for example, who 
borrowed 1oool, in the year 1800 and repaid it in 1810, giving 
back little more than the sum of 7ool. was worth in the former 
year. 

The case of the Bank of Paris in 1805 is, says Mr. Thornton, 
full of instruction to the Parliament and people of this country. 
That Bank was as independent of the French government as any 
such institution in France could be: it had a good capital; and it 
circulated notes throughout Paris, issuing them only in the dis- 
count of good bills at short dates, ‘The manner in which the Di- 
rectors departed from this cautious course, and thestoppage which 
was the consequence, have been so fally explained in our ab- 
stract of the valuable publication of M. Dupont de Nemours, (see 
Rev. for Sept. last,) that it is only necessary to mention here 
that Mr. Thornton approves of the conduct of the French go- 
vernment in refusing assistance to the Bank, and directing it to 
reduce its paper; a severe remedy, but one in consequence of 
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The author takes great! pains (p. 32.) to explain 
how long nations are apt to remain insensible to the declension 
of their paper-currency. ‘They are accustomed to experience 

fluctuations of exchange from commercial causes, and naturally 
refer a depreciation of money to the same source. Five-and- 
twenty years ago, the Russian ruble was worth nearly three 
shillings sterling, and is now worth little more than one; yet its 
gradual fall was long ascribed by the Russian public to the 
operation of commercial causes. ) 
Mr. Thornton next adverts to the extraordinary delusion in 
which the projector, Law, had involved France in the year 
‘ 1720. His principle, in the issue of paper, was to look only 
to the solvency of the borrower, and to consider the magnitude 
of the quantity issued as no objection whatever. All bor- 
rowers, who Mots to apply and to offer land as security, were 
welcome to receive two-thirds of its value in notes; and the 
mass of paper thus issued, though not convertible into cash, 
could not, Mr. Law maintained, be subject to depreciation, be- 
Cause it represented real property. In the prosecution of this 
wonderful plan, the prices of commodities in France rose to 
four times their former rate, and great seeming prosperity was 
experienced for a time: but the fall of exchanges, and the con- 
sequent exportation of coin, soon indicated the hollowness of 
the system. Itis remarkable, adds Mr. ‘Thornton, how general 
the over-issue of paper has been in late years; Austria, Por- 
tugal, Sweden, and even the distant colony of Surinam, all 
furnish examples“6f it; and Amsterdam, Hamburgh, and Paris 
seem almost the only great cities of Europe in which the prin- 
ciple of a standard is preserved. | 
In treating of our trade with foreign countries, the author 
adverts to the difficulry, nay almost impossibility, of forming 
} estimates of the money-payments from nation to nation ; or of 
i what is commonly termed the balance of trade. Whatever 
{ pains may be taken to value imports and exports, and to com- 
} bine with these the draughts for the public service together with 
| other items, the attainment of accuracy appears to be impracti+ 
cable; and the acknowleged failure of the Bullion-Committee, as 
| well as of others, may serve as a warning to sanguine calcula- 
| | tors. — Mr. -T. concludes his first speech by exhorting the House 
i to beware of following the example of other nations, and 


It * which. all matters were again adjufted in the course of a few 
' months. 








of allowing ourselves to depart so far from our standard as to 
make our return to it a matter of serious difficulty. « 

Mr. Thornton’s second speech was made on the 14th May, 
and related more particulatly to Mr. Vansittart’s. propositions. 
Entering on a narrative of the fluctuations in our exchange since 
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the Bank-suspension, he ascribes the comparatively slender injury 
caused by its fall in 1799, 1800, and 1801, to the quantity of 
our coin at that time remaining in circulation; the export of 
which contributed, he thinks, both to prevent a farther declension, 
and to accelerate a recovery of the exchange. During the present 
fall, this resource was much smaller, and sooner exhausted. 
Mr. T. repeats that he makes no demand on the Bank to open 
soon; al: that he requires is an evidence of a disposition so to act 
as to facilitate the opening in due time. He had, when in the 
Bullion-Committee, expressed a wish to soften the terms used 
in that part of the Report which suggested that the restriction 
should cease in two years. He was not disposed to allow the 
Bank a long term, but to define its extent, and perhaps even- 
tually to renew it, though not as a matter of course, and solely 
on the ground that the exchanges were unfavourable. Many 
shades of opinion had existed in the Committee respecting the 
time of opening the Bank, but a much greater concurrence of 
sentiment prevailed on the other point,—the propriety of Raving . 
a reference, in the Bank-issues, to the improvement of the 
exchange. | 
In regretting the errors arising in political economy from 
the ambiguity of language, Mr. ‘Thornton takes pains to explain 
(p. 57-) the origin of the term “ balance of trade.” Our 
ancestors, being accustomed to consider trade as unprofitable or 
otherwise in: proportion as it brought in or took out gold and 
silver, naturally denominated that part of our exports and im- 
ports which consisted of these metals, a balance. In truth, 
however, it was no balance, bullion being an article of commerce, 
like any other, and forming only an item on one side of the 
general account. Mr. Thornton might have added that, trade 
being an exchange of equivalents, a final equality must be pro- 
‘duced in the tr@hsactions of different countries, though this 
may be a mattter of some complexity. In analysing, for eX 
ample, our trade with the North, we find that the éxcess of 
our imports from that quarter is defrayed, not by British coin 
or bullion, but by the sales of American produce sent to the 
Continent from the United States, subject-to the direction of a 
British merchant. The latter appropriates a part of the. pro- 
ceeds to the payment of our continental debts, and indemnifies 
the American by shipping to him British manufactures. Though 
these various transactions are not performed by one individual, 
‘the practical result is the same ; the arrangements of commerce, 
when in a state of freedom, being such as to give nearly equal 
facility to a circuitous or to a simple transaction. 
Mr. Thornton deems it necessary to mention in this, as in 
his former speech, the powerful effect of the depreciation of our 
currency 
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+ urrency in creating an unfavourable balance of exchange; yet 
* he is willing to admit (p. 64.) the influence of a bad harvest, 


foreign expences, and interrupted exports, as co-operating to the 
same result. In computing the degree of depreciation of papers 
he is more disposed to look for a criterion im the price of builion 
than in the rate of exchange; many circumstane:s occurring to 
perplex our inquiry into the true par of the latter. It is neces 
sary to know, first, the exact standard in foreign countiies; next, 
the degree of wear of the current foreign coin; likewise, whe- 
ther there be any and what foreign seignoragég and also, whether 
any obstacles impede the exportation of the, foreign currency. 
Another source of perplexity consists in the dyfferent standards 
of different countries, our’s being gold, while that of Hamburgh 
and Amsterdam is silver. ‘The relative value of gold and silver, 
being liable to frequent fluctuation, should alwys be considered, 
in exchange-computations. Now the price of bullion is a much 
simpler and clearer indication of the value of our paper-cur- 
rency ; and it is remarkable that it hardly ever varied above two 
‘or three per cent. until the Bank-suspension in 1797. 
_ The conclusion of Mr. Thornton’s speech regards the in- 
creased ecouomy among bankers in the use of bank-notes, and 
deserves all the attention that is due to a man when treating of 
the rulesof his own profession. Gold, he says, was long the kind 
of money in which bankers kept their reserve-fund ; afterward, 
bank-notes; and now, to obtain interest, exchequer-bills, These, 
he adds, as the Minister well knows, are issued in large quan- 
tities; and, being easily convertible into cash, they may be termed 
. the banker’s “ last and best supply.” We must advert also to the 
increased communications between banking-houses, for the purs 
pose of meeting each other’s wants in regard to notes; commu- 
nications which give employment to severa} agents under the 
name of bill or money-brokers. The object of all this on the part 
of bankers is to save interest by reducing their stock of unproduc- 


tive paper; and traders as well as private families proceed, for the 


sake of safety, on a plan of similar retrenchment, the custom of 
settling money-transactions by drafts on bankers becoming more 
and more general. 

We consider this latter speech as one of the best on the Bul- 
lion-question that has fallen underourcognizance. Thoughliable 
in some instances to the charge of repetition, and in several to that 


' of diffuseness, it may be termed a perspicuous, impartial, and, 


in certain points, an instructive discussion of the subject. 


Lo. 
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PORTRY andthe DRAMA. 


Art. 8. The River Wye, and other Poems. Crown 8vo. pp. 62. 
i Sherwood and Co. 1812. 

A visit to Tintern Abbey during the summer of 1811 produced 
the little volume before us, which gratefully commemorates the scene 
of its birth. ‘The author seems to be conscious of the difficulty of 
exciting any new ideas on so well known a subject, and he therefore ° 
confines himself to the recollections, historical or descriptive, which this 
romantic ruin is so apt to awaken. The concluding lines on the River 
Wye form no unpleasing specimen of this writer’s abilities. If they be 
not marked with any distinguished excellence, they are perhaps ade- 
quate to a composition free baa material error: but should “ Vitavi 
denique culpam”’ be the character of any publication? ‘The passage, 
indeed, has more taste than genius; and the plagiarisms of poetical 
expression are too frequent and obvious: but. the fact is that our 
standard poets are so numerous and so generally read, that it is diffi- 
cult for a rhymer of the present day to avoid the commission of these 
petty larcenies ; and the phraseology of the more popular bards is so 
interwoven with the thoughts of their imitators, that expressions are 
often unconsciously adopted at the very moment when they seem to be 
ercated. Few of our readers will deny the justice of this remark ; or 
be at a loss to remember the admirable dramatist from whom we have 
borrowed a part of the sentence in which it is conveyed : 


x 


¢ 
* 
= 


¢ And say, sweet stream, when Life’s gay picture’s fled, 

Low in the dust reclines this wearied head, 

When Hope’s fond visions silent steal away, 

And the cold turf enwraps this mould’ring clay, 
¢ Shall e’er thy elves at sober dusk be seen 

With airy step to trace the humble green, 

To seek thy vot’ry’s simple bed awhile, 

And dress in flowers his solitary pile ? 

Oh let them pause his Gothic harp beside, 

When rising Hesper rules the ev’ning tide, 

And gentle winds that breathe in whispers low, 

Sing thro’ each string a song of magic woe ; 

Then shall his spirit fondly ling’ring near, 

Catch the deep murmurs with a silent tear, 

Trace the glad scenes his fancy lov’d before, 

And watch and weep along the twilight shore.” 


© Sing through each string a song of magic woe” 


is a most cacophonous jingle ; surely it was not an attempt to suit 


the sound to the sense. 
Some brief notes are subjoined to the poem, which explain the 


principal allusions, properly enough, by extracts from the works of 
wavellers and autiquaries. - 
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Of the shorter pieces, we have nothing to say, but that they pretend 


v to nothing, and perform notsing. Yet, amid this totum nihil, we meet 


* with one instance of very faulty taste, of which we are bound to ad- 
monish the author ; — and we know not that we should discharge our 
duty on parting with him, if we-omitted to add that, however bial 

peri & he may employ his leisure hours in the composition of small 

poetry, we are clearly of opinion that the MSS. in his portfolio should 
not be transmuted into printed volumes, even of that modest size which 
the present assumes. 
‘To Antiquity. 
‘O maiden, at whose haggard eye 

The forms of rosy beauty fly, 

That lov’st to hear the surges moan, 

Or haunt the monumental stone ; 

Not thine to join the busy May, 

When on she comes her wanton way, 

Around her strews ambrosial flowers, 

And wakes to joy the passing hours ;’ 


™ 





— “ Atque id genus omne.”? Hed. } 


Art..9. The Seducer, a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Charles 
Masterton. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Chapple. 1811. 

In a short address to the public, the author informs us that, ¢ hav- 
ing written several tragedies, and through want of interest failed in 
his attempts to bring them forward on the stage, he takes this manner 
to solicit patronage for their publication. Should the one now pub- 
lished meet with approbation, and encouragement be given by its 
purchase, the rest shall successively appear as quickly as means will 
permit.’ 

We shall be very candid with Mr. Masterton, and shall assure him 
that, unless he polishes his language and versification, and cuts off all 
excrescencies from the conduct of his theatrical plots, it is not merely 
the want of interest that will exclude such plays as the ¢ Seducer’ from 
dramatic representation. If, at the same time, he steadily acts on 
this advice, we are happy to be able to encourage his endeavours ; 
since he certainly appears to possess the power of conceiving pathetic 
circumstances and situations ; and his sentiments (although often very 
cearsely expressed) breathe throughout a high tone of manly virtue. 
The scene between Alberto and Olivia, in the second act, is obvi- 
ously borrowed from that which occurs between Chamont and Moni- 
mia in the “¢ Orphan ;”’ and degrading indeed to the present author 


is the comparison. 


¢ Beware, Olivia, of the wiles of man — 
You've seen one suck an orange in the street, 
And when he’s feasted fling the rind away ? 
So will a man who has despoil’d a woman, 
When all’s ta’en from her, cast her in the dirt.’ 


What became of delicacy and feeling, when such a vile imitation of 
the -brother’s speech to his ‘gister’s patron, in Otway’s noble play, 


~ was suggested to the mind of Mr. Masterton? — Yet the cadena 
3 ° 
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of this drama (notwithstanding the numerous deaths, which rather 


outrage horror at the conclusion,) is interesting, and exhibits some 
forcible ideas. We are willing to hope that, by avoiding the errors 
which we have specified, and by confining his chief aim to the pro- 
duction of tender scenes and images, the author may yet deserve ap- 


probation. H od 


Art. 10. Reinstatement of the Commander in Chi. By Arminius. 
8vo. 18. 6d. Wernor and Hood. 

If we could form comparative degrees of nothingness, we should 

- that a more good-for-nothing production than the present we have 

seldom witnessed. ‘The writer, evidently, can neither conceive distinct 


ideas nor clothe them in correct expressions; and he is vulgar to the . 


last excess: 


© But ye chiefs who, watchful, mark’d the night, 
When the dun day had blurr’d the cheerful light, 
Who saw corruption stealing o’er the frame, 


And mock’ry majesty of England, tame.’ Page 37. 


Is it to be tolerated that the press should be prostituted to the use of 
such a rhymer, “ imd ex face popelli,” as the author of this balder. 
dash ? 


‘ Wardle is Robin Puck, a freakish spright, 
And fam’d for teazing wenches still at night ; 
Him now they treat as vanish’d all his scheme, 
And say, * forsooth, this was but Bottom’s dream ;”? 
The house-divisions, ali that fates miscall, 


And private whisp’rings in the Hole in th’ Wall.’ —P. 16. 


Oh! that it should be possible for such a cause to produce such 
an effect ! that these verses should be written on a King’s Son! 


"Orpos! Ssoyeves Tlatpoxrssc, Grow icsracs 


Art. 11. Montalban, a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
Richardson. -1811. | 

We cannot refrain from'characterizing this as a very poor produce 
tion. The author says, ‘the only apology he can venture to make 
for his intrusion is, that the temple of the muses is so delightful an 
habitation that to live in its most lonely and obscure corner, un- 
known, perhaps unnoticed, is a gratification which those who have 
experienced it can alone explain.” — To none but the poet, therefore, 
is this apology intelligible; and alas! the poety— 

In sober sadness, we are every day more afflicted at observing the 
numbers of worthy and well-meaning members of society who mis- 
take their real capacity for an imaginary faculty of their own creation. 
Otherwise, should we see so many water-carriers turned into water 
poets ; so many, who ought to be servants of meaner mistresses, 
becoming servants of the muses; so many, in a word, whom nature 
has intended for some useful and profitable trade, preposterously 
twisting their attention to an-employment neither amusing to others 
nor honourable to themselves ! 


Rev. Jung, 1812. y Clif. 
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* Clifford, Wow fares my honour’d. friend ?— What, thoughtful § 
¢ Fitzosbornt.' I pray thee, jest not.. To-day doth smell 
Sti yesterday, mnost villaingusly too :? — &c. Kew 
Such is the opening scene, and such frequently, nay generally, is 
the blank verse of Montalban. ‘We, 4s in painful: duty Bound, ave 
read — h. a pong readers, who, leaping (like Curtins), 
into | unfitho able gulph of this Drama, hope to escape like © 
eurselves :¢t ey will be drowned. in dullness, he a ube It is 
only the miraculous result ef. long practice which, enables, us to rise 
buoyant on these pools of oblivion. | 


Art,12, Marmjon; or Flodden Field. A Drama. Founded on. 

the Poem of Walter Scott. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Murray. 1812. 

* After reading Mr, Scott’s Marmion with attention and pleasure, 
I could not help considering whether an equal-effect could have been 
produced with two alterations—the first, bringing the supposed guilt 
of Wilton nearer to the time of his unjust seghtainment — the other, 
softening a little the dreadful doom of Constance, that the Abbess of 
Whitby (a good character, though tinged with professional preju. 
dices) might no longer concur in a direct murder, | 

¢ It was easy to find in English history a traitor with whom Wilton 
might be suspected to correspond, in the person of De-la-Pole, of the 
House of Suffolk, descended from the sister of Edward IV., and long 
the object of jealousy to Henry VII. and Henry VIII. This family 
= which some account will be given in a note) must not be con- 
founded with another of nearly the same name, the Poles, descended 
by their mother from the Duke of Clarence, to whom Henry VIII. 
transferred his jealousy after the House of Suffolk was extinct. 

“¢ An idea for the second alteration was suggested by a passage in 
Carlton’s Memoirs of the war in Spain, which will also be quoted in, 
the notes. 

. * Whilst reflecting upon these supposed alterations, the plan of « 
Dramatic Poem suggested itself so strongly to my_ imagination, that 
I could not help trying what would be the poetical effect of my own 
thoughts when set down.upon paper. And as the work. proceeded, 
the necessary ‘difference between a narrative and.a Dramatic’ Poem» 
required many other deviations from the fable of. Walter Scott’s 
Marmion. : 

© I have however thought it allowable to retain many of. the senti- 
ments and expressions of the original poem. ‘This resemblance is 
ptincipally to be found in the trial of Constance, the first..soliloquy: 
of Marmion in the fourth act, the parting scene between :the Abbéss 
arid Clara, the meeting of Clara and Wilton, and, above all; in the 
scene of Marmion’s death. Many persons may. undoubtedly be dis- 
posed to censure a plagiarism of this description ; but as. the founda; 
sién of the story is avowedly borrowed from another, I hope that, I 
shall meet with indulgence for having sacrificed. an, appearance. of 
originality to the advantage of employing sentiments and’ expressions: 
which every lover of poetry must confess to be striking and appro- 


priate, 
| ¢ The 
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¢ The great length of this Drama would be a serious objection if 
it was'intended:for the stage, but it only: ventures to solicit attention 
ini the closet... . . | . : 

The note here mentioned, as containing a quotation from’ * Carle- 
ton’s Memoirs,’’ also contains some reflections of the author on Mr. 
Scott’s assertion, in his notes to Marmion, that * it is well known 
that the religious who broke their vows of chastity were subjected to 
the same penalty as the’ Roman vestals in a similar case.’? — The 

writer observesy——§ It is not an unfair inquiry to ask upon what 
authority this opinion is grounded. My own conjectures are different. 
[ aminclined to think that the church never assumed a power over its 
members beyond perpetual imprisonment upon bread and water ; that 
the statutes of monastic orders gave no other power to superiors and 
chapters ; and above all that the laws of Christian states, particularly 
the laws of England, never allowed the church to exercise a direct 
power of life and death. Even the inquisition itself affects to deliver 
its victims into the hands of the secular magistrate. | 

‘I am far from denying that the rigorous imprisonment above 
described might be turned into an instrument of immediate death by 
suffocation or famine, if the superiors wished to gratify private re- 
venge, or were afraid lest the shame.of their order should be revealed 
to tlie public eye. This latter motive was most likely to predominate 
at the eve of Luther’s reformation, when the licentious lives of man 
friars and nuns began to indispose the people against the Romish doc- 
trines. Itherefore do not question the story of the female skeleton 
found immured within the walls of Coldingham abbey, much less the 
poetic probability of the abbot of L:indiedarn passing that dreadful 
sentence upon so great a criminal as Constance: I only question his 
right to pass it by any law, civil-or ecclesiastical. Impartiality re- 
quirés that we should neither on the one hand deny. the general ruth- 
less and sanguinary character of the Romish church, nor on the other 
hand charge its institutions with more cruelty than they really sanct 
tioned. = ug 

‘ The reader is referred for more information to the 16th vol. of a 
French work, ¢ Causes Célébres et Interessantes, redigées de Nouveau 
par M. Richer.” Under tlie articles of * Jugements Claustrales,’ 
and especially in a note at p, 294. are some details which corro- 

borate the seutiments which the author has ventured to express on 
this subject.’ . 

We have mace these citations from the preface and notes to the 
Dramatic Metamorphosis of ** Marmion,” because they appear to us 
the only passages of aly value in the’ pamphlet. The first is so full 
of preparation, that we anticipated some adroit display of theatrical 

judgment, to atone for the want of originality in this poorenad 
The second really seems to contain matter worthy of antiquarian 
‘examination; and, not having present opportunity to inquire into the 
justice of its pretensions, we submit them to the unbijassed) decisiop 
of our readers. — Lamentable, however, was the disa intment of 
our pope as to the happy adaptation of “ Marmion” to the stage !— 
We select a passage frou the punishment of Constance, and one from 
the death of ‘Marmion, as the very places to which the: author has 
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referred us for his chief imitations ; although in the former the catas- 
trophe is quite altered. Surely, when the reader has seen them, he will 
be a than ever convinced how different it is to plan and to 
execute | 


‘ Constance (raving )— Does Marmion call me? 

Smile not, false man. — I’ll trust those smiles no more. 
T’ll rush on thee and stab thee. Oh! my heart — 
Now — now — it breaks. — [ Falls beck, and dies. } 

‘ Marmion. Yes, yes, ’tis true, my ears were not deceiv’d aus 
My will has been obey’d. On, Stanley, on ! (Starts up] 
Charge, Chester, charge! Victory ! Victory! 

Oh! Oh! this pang. © [Marmion falls back and dies. ]’ 


We sincerely hope that a certain fatal consequence does not follow 
on the death of ‘ Marmion,”’ as immediately as the Drama which 
mee his name would suffer that fate if it were produced on any 
theatre. 


Art. 13. The Conduct of Man. A Didactic Epistolary Poem. 
: Crown 8vo. pp. 164. Chapple. 1812. 

We cannot recollect, at the present moment, any poem which may 
contend with ¢ The Conduct of Man’ in absolute poverty of design, 
and perfect dullness of execution. _ How it is possible for any wort 
person, enamoured of poetic celebrity, to be so destitute of friends 
to warn him “ that love is not possession,’ we are at a loss to con- 
ceive. Nay, to drop all figurative language, how this writer could 
venture to publish one hundred and ly He full octavo pages of 
such unrivalled doggrel exceeds even our catalogue of an author’s 
motives, — Let our readers try- whether they can solve this riddle ; 
and if, as we think, not even the hope of praise or of profit ; nor the 
painful accumulation of knowlege, eager Son a vent ; nor the desire of 
doing good; nor even the blindness of self-love ; can account for 
this resolution to give publicity to a mass of scrawled whitey-brown 
paper, let them confess with us that it is utterly unaccountable ; 


‘ Extract from the Introductory Epistle. 


‘Home! Oh my country! Of Penates sooth ! 
My lov’d relations ! and my friends of youth ! 
Ah! happy home! there, there alone, peace reigns ! 
In plenty pleasures ! scarcity in pains! 
‘There, only there, live harmony and mirth! 
_ ‘Thou sweetest, choice% spot upon the earth! 
. Dear art thou, home!’ &c. &c. &c. 


In our whole experience, we never saw any thing like these marks 
of admiration, or the insipid common-place stuff to which they are 
ined. ‘Yet this, we conclude, was intended as a pathetic exor- 


dium) © Now take a specimen of the familiar style of the most whole- 


gale-dealer in dish-water whom we ever encountered. 


¢ Ah! what a friend I lost in Mr. Pitt; 
His name, when mention’d, makes my tears start yet! 
‘The oldest port wine in his cellar, oft, 
In téte a téte, with pleasure have I quaff’d,’ &c. &G. Pi 
t 
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‘of ideas’ in this little volume. On the contrary, the verse-part of it 
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At page 75. is a worthless tribute to the reputation of female 
writers. Madame De Sevigné, Madame Dacier, Mrs. Montague, 
Misses Bowdler, Qwenson, Baillie, Edgeworth, Hamilton, and 
Hannah Moore, are jumbled together without discrimination or ré- 
morse. Queen Bess and Mrs. Siddons are mentioned, severally, as 
the greatest of Queens and of Actresses ; and the dialogue (for it is 
a dialogue) continyes thus, 


¢D. You’re brib’d by woman the male race to sink. 
*P. Not I—I speak exactly ae I think.’ 


Unfortunately, this gentleman writes down his thoughts ; and, still 
more unfortunately, he prints them. — We could almost find it in our 
hearts to give him a very severe castigation: but he perhaps merits 
nothing beyond a bitter smile : : 


“ Solventur risu tabule —tu missus abilis.”? (Hor.) Hod. 


Art. 14. Sleep, a Poem in Two Books, with other Miscellaneous 
Poems. ‘To which is prefixed a Dissertation on Poetical Compo- 
sition. By William Grisenthwaite. 12mo. pp.82. Baldwin. 


* Benignant Heaven! prescient aud hind! 
Made man for toil, and left sweet sleep behind, 
To nerve the arm which labour had unstrung.’ —Book 1. p. 5. 


Such is the motto of Mr. William Grisenthwaite, selected from 
his own poem on Sleep. We have nothing to object to the selec- 
tion ; since it is quite as good as any other passage in the said come 
position. By using the * Auxilium,’ indeed, which was so serviceable 
in antient sapphics, this modern heroic may be made a legitimate ‘ 
species of measure. If we pronounce ‘ Heaven’ as a strong dissyllable, A 
and ‘ prescient’? as an equally decisive trisyllable, the brst of these 
lines will become an English verse of ten feet ; a very paltry verse, 
in good truth, consisting of three adjectives and. one substantive, 
but still a verse. In serious truth, however, we are obliged to 
advise Mr. Grisenthwaite to ‘ dedicate’ to poetical composition no 
more of those few minutes in which (as he tells us) * Newton, 
Emerson, Simpson, or Maclaurin, could not be taken up with 
advantage. A pleasing thought,’ (he adds) ‘a /ively expression, or 
a happy train of ideas, frequently induced me to commit to paper a 
hasty effusion” We are sorry to say that we have not discovered 
any frequent recurrence of ‘lively expressions,’ or of ¢ happy trains 











is almost as dull as the prose disser‘ation prefixed. Here the author 
occasionally fancies himself very original: but we meet with nothing, 
in his remarks on general terms, which is not to be found in the most 
common metaphysical essays ; and as to his divisions of the various 
sorts of poetry, we cannot conceive what induced him to publish so 
confused and yet so trite an examination of this worn-out salijett. If 
he displays any novelty in the mode of treating it, certainly it is: not 
that of greater clearness and precision than other ical criti- 
cisms have exhibited. In a word, we are surprized that ‘ Newton, 
Emerson, Simpson, and Maclaurin’ should not have introduced more 
order and method into the thoughts of Mr. Grisenthwaite ;—that they 
- should 
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should have failed to-brighten his poetical imagination is‘by no means 
extraordinary 5 7 le MY 

“© Musa mathematicis ita discrepat pr 


What but a very imperfect acquaintance with the genius of English 
verse could have suffered Mr. G. to wiite such lines as these ? 





‘ The village ! e’er night’s sable garb is spread, 
Shut from the world, enjoys the genial bed, — 
And silence reigns o’er all'the humble vi// * 
- Save from yon alehouse near the rising. hill,’ &c. &&c. 
or to commence his second ‘book with so lame yet, so arrogant an 
invocation as sae | aS 
‘ Once more, O Muse ! awake the trembling string 
With notes as sweet as fair Sicilians sing,’ &c. Kee. 





‘s Thalia erubuit’’? at the very idea of such a compatison. 
But what shall we say of the following effusion of our mathema- 
tical minstrel? - , p Te 
‘Oh! blessed innocence ! sleep on, enjoy 
That sleep — which Heaven I hope will ne’er destroy, 
May all thou ask thro’ thy short life be giv’n, 
’ “May cloudy skies ne’er hide the face of Heav’n,’«&c. &c. 


Mr. Grisenthwaite will sooner square the circle, than he will turn a 
good couplet. At all events, he.must unite the study of musical sounds, 
and of the various pauses.and cadencés of yerse, with his geometrical 
pursuits, ’ere he again courts the muse. We fear that even then he 
will be too scientific for song. What hope can we entertain of the 

« How sweet this primal hour to each sense !” 


©The inward feelings of “ approving Hrav’n,” 
Reward the action with unbounded joys, | 
And secret satisfaction.’ 4 


me 


Again 5 , 
’ 6 Where mirth, with brows unbent, effuses round 
’ Her heart-felt pléasurés !—** speak the joy,” 
Ye few who envy not the world’s delights, 
‘Who love at’ home, that seat of Heaven below | 
"To. pass your hours—speak the sacred bliss,’ &c. &e. 
7 ‘ < sap a 
"The word which we have-marked as a quadrisyllable must be so 
ronounced, or this line (/ike many of the 4neid) is left unfinished. 
Really this is very sad : — but lo! we are enlivened by an ¢ Ode to 





“Pleasure ;? 


© Come, Pleasure, smiling Goddess, come, 
On sportive foc.” 7 .t 


Riad V i/l’’ 1s vile indeed, 
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Not « faritastic,” by ‘all the Graces ; — and so — Good-night to 

Grisenthwaite !” * + | 
MEDICAL. 

Women and Children. By John Burns, Lecturer of Midwifery, 

&c.- Sve, © pp. 380..° gs» Boards, Longman.and Co. 1811. 
_ We have more than once taken occasion to explain our ideas re- 
specting popular medicine, and to express our general‘ dislike of it. 
In some respects, we consider the pregnaht .o wy side state as 
peculiarly obnoxious to the mischief which tay arise from this kind 
of practice ; and therefore, as far as Mr. Burns intends his work to 
Be read by females under these circumstatices, tve must disapprove 
it: —but while we enter this protte against one part, or rather 
against one of the purposes to which it may be applied, we are not 
the lene disposed to do justice to its excellenciés. It is strongly 
marked by plain good sense, almost éntirely unshackled by hypo- 
thesis, and little under the influence of prejudice’ and it is not the least 
part of its merit, that it is written in a plain and tnaffected style, 
and with so much perspicuity that, except in. the oc¢urrence of a 


. Art. 15. Popular Directions for the Tredtment of the Diseases | of 


- few Scotticismsy it is impossible to mistake the author’s meaning. 


The plan of the work is simple; it is divided into four*parts 5 Ist. 
of pregnancy ; 2d. of labour and thechild-bed state; 3d. of the manage, 
ment of the diseases of children ; and 4th. of the diseases of grown- p= 
women; We think that the 3d part 1s much the most valuable, with 
respect both to its object and its execution, As to the states of 
pregnancy and child-birth, we ave no hesitation in asserting that 
every woman, who from her education and circumstances would be 
likely to understand this work, will do much better to en age the 
assistance of an experienced accoucheur; and as tothe generality of 
females, even had they time and épportunity for reading medical 
books, they would unquestionably be in greatdanger of mjury from 
them : — but the case of children is different ; their diséases are so 


warious and so sudden, so much depénds on a little care at first, and 


it may so frequently happén that medical assistance cannot be imme- 
diately procured, that we consider it as.a part of the duty of every in- 
teliigent mother to acquire: that dégree of knowlege which ma 
enable her to wardoff slight evils, and to take the alarm early with 
respect to those that are more important. 


We cannot close our notice of this treatise without giving one 
quotation from it, on thé genéral managemént of infants, 
_ § First, Jt is of the utmost importance, in early infancy, to pre- 
vent pain, and as far'as possible to remove every distress anid sickness, 


.on its first appearance. 


‘ Second, Children’ should be prevented from: feeling -any painful 
degree of hunger. : | i 
‘ Third, Proper means are to be liad recourse to, for. preserving 
the bowels in a correct state, and’ preventing griping. and cholic 
pains. 3 at 
* Thomson, at the end of “ Spring,” seems to have suggested 
‘stveral expressions to Mr. G. in his picture of happiness; |. . 
: P 4 * Fourth, 
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. € Fourth, A due and necessary portion of sleep must be encote - 
raged ; and when awake, such a degree of exercise must be given, a$ 
ts useful for promoting liveliness, 

* Fifth, Whea children begin to notice, and to be attracted by 
sounds and objects, the nurse ought to sing in. a cheerful and lively 
strain, 7 

* Sixth, We should present, and take away, in a cheerful and 
amusing way, objects which attract the eye, by which the child is 
early taught to receive, and readily part with, what he desires. 

* Seventh, It is to be recollected, that a child has a mind, endowed 
with gradually unfolding powers and passions ; that when he begins 
to notice and desire, he Boecaade an object of education or training, 
and that the frat paint is, to keep away such bodily sensations as 
would spoil ie temper, or the soil to be wrought on ; whilst the 
powers, weak and trifling as they are, must be occupied, and engaged, 
with such things as can arrest the attention, and prevent that impa- 
tience and fretfulness, which neglected children shew, If the meana 
of doing this should be no higher than the shaking of a rattle, or the 
spinning of a totum, they are not beneath the notice of those whe 
look to the end. 

¢ Eighth, T’o teaze and contradict infants and children, is not the 
way to improye the disposition, or to teach patience ; but it is not im. 
practicable to treat them in such a way as to prevent their crying, if 
they do not immediately obtain, or should be deprived of, what th 
desire, whether that be the breast, or a shining toy. This is to be 
accomplished, not by stubborn harshness, always hurtful to a child, 
and indicating a savage disposition in those who use it, but by prue 
dence; and perhaps, the principle of conduct may be resolved into 
the maxim of Jeading at first the attention to something else, by which 
the habit of uniformly expecting immediate gratification is prevented 
from being acquired.’ é Bos: 


Art, 16. The Loudon Dispensatory 3 containing, 1. The Elements 
pf Pharmacy, 2. The Botanical Description, Natural History, 
Chemical Analysis, and Medical Properties of the Substances of 
the Materia Medica, . The Pharmaceutical Preparations and 
Compogitions af the Pharmacopzias of the London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin Colleges of Physicians, The whole forming a prac; 
tical Synopsis of Materia Medica, Pharmacy, and Therapeutics ; 
illustrated with many useful: Tables, and Copper-plates of the 
Pharmaceutical Apparatus, By Anthony Todd Thomson, Sur, 

eon, &c, 8yvo. 16s, Boards, LongmanandCo. 1811, 
When we firgt took up this volume, the close resemblance which 
it hears in its external form to Dr. Dungan’s Edinburgh Dispensa- 
tory induced ys to suspect that it might he a gurreptitious imitation of 
that excellent publication ; but an examination of its contents soon con; 
vinced ug that we had formed too hasty a supposition, and’ that Mr. 

Thomson hag produced q yolume of considerable merit and utility. 

His plan is indeed very similar to that of Dr. Duncan, but he makes 

no scruple of acknowleging hig obligatian ; and although a work of 
is kind must necessarily be in great measure a compilation, yet the 

author has exhibited a degree of judgment in the arrangement and 
— <=. selection 
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selection of his materials, that proves hing to be thoroughly com. 
tent to the task which he has undertaken, The remarks on the 
Materia Medica raw an extensive acquaintance with medical 


science ; and the part which treats of pharmacy shews the author’s 
chemical knowlege to be very retpeotable. | | 

' On books of this deseription we do not in general deem it neces. 
sary <0 bestow any elaborate criticism ; and it-is sufficient to add 
concerning the present, that it contains a large quantity of useful ine 
formation in a cheap and commodious form, 


NOVELS, 


Art. 19. Temper, or Domestic Scenes; a Tale. By Mrs. Opie. 

izmo. 3 Vols. il. 1s. Boards. Jomgman and Co. 1812. 

_ We estimate so highly this lady’s literary talents, and we so core 
dially approve the tendency of the present work, that we reluctantly 
qualify our opinion of its merits by first noticing its defects, Mrs. 
Opie has delineated some traits of uncontrolled temper with a refined 
as well as a powerful pencil, but she might have excited greater ine 
terest if she had treated the subject less didactically ; and a few addi- 
tional scenes, of which a violent or a corrected temper formed the 
outline, would perhaps have been more amusing and useful than 
Mr. Egerton’s Dissertations on self-controul. The fair author rather 
mistakes her powers in trying to be lively, and in penning long con 
versations, although some of the occasional speeches are excellent. 
The simplicity of the story is injured by the introduction of im- 
probable circumstances, such as Clara dying ‘‘ to a moment,’’ and the 
frequent fainting fits of the whole party. ‘The hero also ¢ falls sense- 
Jess on the floor ;’? and again he ‘sinks into the arms of the person 
next him,’ which has a strained and effeminate effect. 

Even the style cf this novel, though so easy and unaffected that it 
amuses and edifies without fatiguing the reader, is sometimes disfi- 
gured by a degree of tautology and inelegance, which can only be 
pardoned on the principle that induced Pope to rank among the pri- 
vileges of Genius, ‘ the freedom of saying as many careless things as 
other people, without being so severely remarked upon.” : 

On the other hand, we cannot too much extol the new and exem- 
plary character of St. Aubyn ; his noble refusal of a awe. is well 
imagined ; and the description of his sensations at his mother’s fu- 


“neral, on reflecting that he had done his duty, must strengthen the vir- 


tuous resolutions of all who read it,— Jn the second volume, are some 
admirable observations on selfishness; and from the touching and 
beautiful passages which occur in various parts of this work, we ma 

infer that, if it be less attractive than Mrs. Opie’s former produc. 
tions, the reason is that she has diverged from the pathetic style of 
writing, in which she so eminently excels, for the amiable purpose of 


being more generally ugefyl to her readers. mB ar 


Art. 18. Memoirs of an Author. By Jane Harvey, Author of 
Ethelia, Tynemouth Castle, Governor of Belleville, &ci — 12zm0. 
3 Vols, 138. 6d. Boards, Longman and Co. 1812 


A reader 


Bos. 
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. A, vender feels in a aukward predicament when 4 hero Of tes 
mance and all his party are. described ag being ‘ in convulsions of 
laughter,’ produced by jokes which do not cause him to * shew his 
teeth by way of smile ;’” and this dilemma occurred to us rather fre- 
quently in perusing ‘ The Memoirs of an Author.’ Some interest, 
however, is excited Py the vicissitudes of the tale, though filial picty 
will not be promoted by the story of Dr. Ingleby and his children. 
The author constantly employs the word were instead of was, and in 











many passages the effect of this mistake is almost ludicrous. Mr$Bar 


Art. 19. Marian. 12mo. 3 Vols. 15s. Boards. Longman 
his and Co. 1812. 

Although many parts..of this novel will probably be passed over 
by half its readers, as being dull, and irrelevant to the main story, it 
displays a correctness of principle. and occasionally a depth of thought 
which intitle it to rank above ordinary productions of the same class. 

In the first volume, is a natural and interesting picture of Marian’s 


es blespente fear and delight on her first troduction to the gay world; 






















and her subsequent exertions for the relief of her supposed father are 
noble..and virtuous: but she is too apt to follow the suggestions of 
‘her own imagination, instead of asking.the advice of her friends ; and 
in her difficulties she advertises for the place of a governess without 
_ salary, and becomes a lady’s companion under a false name, while these 
-echemes are conducted in. a manner_which appears romantic and impru- 
ent, and which might be dangerous in heal Sikes We also lament that: 
#0 much of the work consists of journalizing letters from Marian to 
‘her friend Emma ; because we should be unwilkng to place her among 
the heroines of those novelists | ) 


- 8€ Whose corresponding Misses fill the rheata 
With sentimental frippery and dream.”” — 

"The character of Mrs. Cleveland, which is entertaining, may afford a 
‘warning against anonymous or intemperate interference in the affairs 
‘of others; and, -on the whole, we can recommend this novel to the 
notice of our readers. eee 7 , D 


RELEGIOUS. 


Ast, 20. Catholic Question. "Two Sermons, one on the Impar. 
_ tiality of God; the other on Candor. By the Rev. Dr. Clarke, 
of Boston in America. 8v0. 15. 6d. Gale and Curtis. 
Siz. eae : "4 

aS We do. not perceive the propriety, of the title which is here affixed 
. to the English edition _of ‘these sermons of the late Dr. Clarke ; 
_ who appears to have been a truly judicious preacher, and who, we 
we iaicemed in the preface, was struck with death in the pulpit in 
the 43d year of his age, and the 20th of his ministry. The object 
-of the sermons is to promote a spirit of liberality and forbearance 
among: Christians of all:communions;. apd the differents subsisting 
hetween Catholics and. Protegtents are no more introduced than the 
differences which prevail between ont class of Protestants and another. 
' “- "The sentiments inculcated by Dr. C, are calculated to wae 
| 6 est 
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‘do not wish to see any Latin ** Mrs. Hubbard and her Cat,’’ or Gre- 


'.. pf the celebrated “ Children’s Friend” of Berquin. } 2 
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best éffects-on the mind, and his mode of address is peculiarly unaf- 
fected and persuasive | Mo-y. 
EDUCATION, &&c. 


Arte21. Phadri Fabule, in Usum Scholarum Expurgate, cum Notis 

Angliciss' Studio C. Bradley, A.M. 12mo. pp.g3. Longman 
- andCo, 1812. - 

'Fhis is an useful little school-book for the lower classes of boys ; —- 
if, indeed,. it does not abridge their references:to the Dictionary on 
rather too many occasions. All geographical and historical words 
may be explained in English at the foot of the page for the beginner 
in Latin:.-but we doubt whether any other terms (except the most 
ainusual, and such as‘form part of some peculiar phrase) should be 
explicable without dipping into. the well-thumb’d Entick, The 
Jearning that costs some. httle trouble to acquire has an, additional 
ghance of being imprinted onthe memory. This remark is in‘course 
not intended.to comprize the elementary part of English education ; 
there we much admire the improved facilities of instruetion: but we 
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cian ‘* Goody ‘Two Shoes.’’— As far as we have observed, this edi- 
tion of Phadrus -seems to be correctly printed, It proceeds ca 
edibus V alpianis. i 


Hod. 

Art. 22. Mamma’s Stories, read by Nerself to her little Girl. 
He Pocket 4to. 1s. Darton‘and Co. © ' 

Among the great variety of books for children which the press 
pow supplies, we can recommend the present small work as being | 
expressed in simple and attractive language, and inculcating appro \ 
‘priate lessons. The story of Emma may afford-a warning against f 
self-love, and that of Mary will expose eh folly of vanity: but the 
adventures of Charlotte are, we think, rather extravagant. Some neat 
engravings are given in this little book, which agreeably reminds ue 


POLITICS. 


Art. 23.. View of the.Causes and Consequences of the. fee War 
with ‘France 3 ,exemplified by Extracts from Lord Erskine’s justly 
celebrated-Work on that Subject ; shewing their Aptitude after 
a Lapse of Fifteen Years. With Sketches of prece ng Reigns, } 
. and:;diffusive Observations on the present. Also Selections from 
Sermons of two eminent Divines, one preached before the Univer. 
- sitys:of Oxford,in. Commemoration of the Reyolution. The 
. Judgment of..Nineveh, and Destruction of Babylon. Britain’s \} 
Lamentation ; and an Eulogy-.on the late King, with. Admonitions 
to the present.. By a Lover of the Constitution, 8yo. 2% 6d, 
Jones... 1812. ul hd 
» Itis-the privilege of great. minds to soar above.the murky atmo, 
sphere of public delusion, and with a prophetic. glance to antici 
distant cgnsequeuces; . but. governments, are aa benefited by the 
lessons of wisdom which such prophets may incylcate, and nations are 
not convinced of the justness of their warnings but, by dear-hought 
experience, When a government is resolved on.war,.and,when all its 
abettors are declaiming on the advantages which wlaveiinm fiying, 
te 
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to arms, the advocate for peace becomes an unpopular if not a suspi- 
cious character; and blood must be shed in torrents, and treasure 
squandered by millions, before the conviction is produced that war 
is more often the result of folly than wisdom, and that the best states- 
men aré those who endeavour to cultivate peace. “Had the ideas of 
Mr. Fox and his small party been adopted at the commencement of 
the French Revolution, in preference to those of Mr. Pitt, how dif. 
ferent would the present situation of this country and of Europe 
have been ; how much more stable our security ; how much less bur- 
dened and oppressed our people! War, however, was ‘ chosen by 
acclamation ;”? and though we were assured that it was to bring ine 
demnity for the past, and security for the future,”’ the lesson of facts is 
that no conflict ever was so draining to our resources, or promised a 
worse termination. Lord Erskine saw its consequences before they 
were unfolded, and it is curious to advert at this distance of time to his 
predictions. What, however, avails this retrospection ? Can we redeem 
the past ? Can we be wise for the future ? Perhaps this last effort iscas 
difficult as the other. To endeavour to accommodate matters by nego- 
ciation seems not to be the wish of the country ; and only the sensible 
society of Friends petition the Throne for peace. ‘ We must go on 
with the war’? is the general cry ; and if this be the determination of 
overnment, we must await its consequences in spite of Lord Erskine’s 
lf-fulfilled prophecies, — Who that reads history wants to be told 
that a continuation of bloody conflicts, whether they be termed in 
ganctics victories or defeats, must ultimately produce dissolution? ‘We 
ave spent,’ says the editor of these extracts, ‘ four or five hundred mil- 
lions in the present war, and lost perhaps not less than four hundred 
thousand lives.’ .This fact will serve to shew how destructive the pre- 
sent contest is, and the editor’s attempt to open our eyes to our real 
situation is patriotic ; but we could have wished that he had confined 
himself to politics, and had not wandered into a discussion of the 


doctrine of the Trinity. Mo. 


Art. 24. Cursory Remarks occasioned by the horrible Assassination 
vee Right Hon. Spencer Perceval. 8vo. 18. 6d. Hatchard. 

nder the impressions of jealousy or disappointment, it has not 
been the practice of Britons to resort to the malignant stab of the 
assassin; and may God forbid that they should ever become so 
changed as to view without sentiments of abhorrence that detestable 
character! The expressjon of the national feelings, on the murder 
of Mr. Perceval by the hand of Bellingham, was sufficiently indica- 
tive of the execration in which the crime of assassination is universally 
held; and we concluded that the object of the Cursory Remarks be- 
fore us was to promote this indignation, while the amiable virtues of 
the late prime-minister were dulyeulogised. Far otherwise, however, 
appears to be the author’s cong: Though no shadow of evidence 
existed for suspecting that the horrid act of Bellingham originated in 
any party-views, yet this Cursory, Remarker (cursory, indeed !) tells 
us that the assassin hoped to derive protection from some of the de- 
mocratic party ; and then he goes off at a tangent into a declamation 
on the French Revolution, on Tom Paine, on tithes, and we know 
not what other irrelevant matters. In his judgment, all those persong 
who applauded the first French Revolution ought to be distrusted. 
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Art. 25. 4 Letter to the Right Honourable George Canning, on 
his proposed Motion in Favour of Catholic Emancipation. 8vo. ' 
2s. 6d. Hatchard. 
Against ‘a Legislature inoculated with Popery’ this writer enters 
his warmest protest ; and he exerts all his power to alarm this country 
on account of the great revolutionary drama which he conceives is 
now rehearsing in Ireland. His position is that ‘every thing most 
dear to an Englishman is exposed to danger, should the question of 
Catholic Emancipation be decided in favour of the Catholics,’ 
Grant the petition of this body, he says, and a new principle is in- 
troduced into the frame of the constitution ; the Protestant church 
will be pushed out of Ireland, as ‘an intrusive church ;’ and changes 
of which we are not aware must ineyitably follow. Much does this 
writer insist on the stale argument of the danger of the Pope, and on 
the doctrines now held by Catholics in Ireland relative to their 
absolute submission in temporals as well as in spirituals to the com. 
mands of the Holy Father. It is contended that it is not against the. 
religious creed of the Catholics but against the doctrines engrafted 
on their rule of faith, that as members of a Protestant state we require 
to be secured. ‘This writer wishes that the Catholic church of Ireland 
would, in a national council or synod, declare itself independent of 
all foreign jurisdiction and interference ; and he resists the arguments 
urged by Catholics against the veto in the appointment of their bishops 
being conceded to the King. —As Mr. Canning’s motion, to. which 
this letter refers, has since been carried in the House. of Commons, it 
is probable that, in the next session of Parliament, all the obstacles 
to a full grant of the Catholic claims will undergo an ample discus. 
sion; and, as the emancipation of this body seems to be a measure 
 .towards which the Government is disposed, we hope that they will 
act with perfect pa i in obviating all difficulties on their part ; 
in order that the union of Protestants and Papists, as joint members 
of the state, may be complete, and that, by the a diffusion of 
religious liberty, the energies of the empire may be employed to the 


fullest advantage. 
Moxy. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Art. 26. The Mirror of the Graces; or the English Lady’s 


Costume ; combining and harmonizing Taste and Judgment, 
Elegance and Grace, Modesty, Simplicity, and GEconomy, with 
Fashion in Dress, &c., with useful Advice on Female Accomplish- 
ments, Politeness, and Manners, &c. &c. _ By a Lady of Dis- 
tinction. 2d Edition, 12mo. 78. 6d. Boards. Crosby and 
Co. 1811. 

The author of this book descends to all the minutiz of dress and 
colours, descants on short stays and long stays, prescribes the num- 
ber and length of her fair readers’ petticoats, and concludes with 
recipes for improving their complexions, and removing their corns. 
We shall scarcely be expected to examine seriously a work of this 
description: but we think that some of the observations on propriety 


in dress and in dancing evince taste and good sense, s MY Bar. 
| rt. 
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Art. 24. A Treatise on' Book-Reeping, adapted to the’ Use of Schools; 
contairitig two Sets of Books by single Entry, ontby double Entry, 
and an outline Set to be filled up by either Method. . To which is 
added, a familiar Dissertation on'the various‘Bills aid Notes. used in 
Cotrimerct'as’ Substitutes for ash. By Robert Goodacre, Master 
of Standatd Hill Acadeniy, near Nottingham; 12me. . 46 
Cradock and Joy. = -Lumtorh’ ne sghess adie. ere 
As this treatise is intended: for the instruction of the School-boy, 

rather than for the itiprovement of the Merchant, it is‘devoted to 

book-keeping, on a vety' plain’ scale ; the author aiming no higher 
than the necessary instruction of youths, and, selecting for. this 
purpose the materials afforded: by the transactions of wholesale trades- 
men. Single and-double eritry -are ‘both :explained -at great length, 
and in the most farihar way.-. In the appendix, Mr. Goodacre soars 

a aden te and’ communicates'information. on several points con- 

nected with the practice of extensive mercantile business ;- we mean 

Bills of exchange, and’ the rules which are apjilicable to the yarious 

situations in‘whith'they maybe found. «He adds (pe 252.) a table of. 

the existing prices of bill-stamps, which is very us 

and might*continue so for our posterity, if Mr. Goodacre and other 

writers on the subject péssessed’cnough’ of persuasive power to con- 


vince our‘legislature that ‘this branch of taxation is already a | 


high. 
Art. 28. An Account of the: London Daily NewsPapers, aitl’ the 

Manner in which they are conducted. ‘To which is added, a Plah 

for the Management of a Weekly Provincial Paper, according t6 

an improved Arrangement, _ By James ‘Savage. 8vo. pp: Gy. 
as. 6d. Gale and Curtis, — “ 

This ingenious gentleman, being’ in watt of ‘employment as editor 
of anewspaper,- addresses himself to the pérsoms‘who are engaged in 
that line; through the medium of a ‘paitip lét, as the best ‘channéP for 
gonveying.an impression of his compéténcy to the task. His publi. 
cation contains some good remarks, but can hardly *be‘said to fulfill the 
expectation excited by the title. He advises the editors of papérs'to 
study the speeches of Demosthenes, together with the history of the 
Punic wars, as bearing considerable analogy to present circumstances. 
With-respect to our own countty, that: part which more especially 
claitis the attention of a newspaper-editor is the history of our Con- 
stitution’; and’ Mr. Savage having, formerly been editor of a country 
paper, -his* directions ‘in‘ regard to that department possess a claim to 
considerable-atténtion. - Yet.they will be found to have few preten- 
sidhs to novelty; and to-contain little more than what is already exem- 
plified by the practice of many editors. The chief addition proposed 
by Mr: §. is the insertion, under the head of each of our counties 
separately, of all that has relation to that county. 

As ‘to ‘his political creed, Mr. Savage is a staunch ministerialist, 
atid laments exceeditigly the free tone assumed by the majority of the 
Sunday jotitmals’’ Excepting a. few of the leading papers, Mr. S.’s 
account of the dititnal prints is brief. and meagre ;, and the reader 
who has paid atterition-to the course of them will find here very little 
mére than he knew before. - - : 

. Lo. sixncis 


ul forthe present, . 
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SINGLE SERMONS ; 

Art.29. Kaowlege increased. — Preactied’ in the: Parish Charcht of 
Haverhill, Suffolk, June 26. 1810; being: the first Anniversary’ 
of the Schools for‘tiie Education of Poor Children, ‘established’ in 
that Parish on the Day of the National Jubilee,’ Ocrdber 2 shy 
1809). (how, can: this, be?), By the: Rev. Jonathan Waltany 
Ac M., Reetor of Birdbrook;; Essex, 8vo. rs,.6d, Hatchard. 
18iI, | 
Mr. Walton manifests a generous. sollicitude for extending, amon 

the poor, that degree of education which-will-enable them: to rea 

the Holy Scriptures, and to-attend.with advantage onthe public dis- 
courses.of the clergy. He adduces the example of, Scotland, to.prove 

the influence-of: sobanhbatablibeantte on the peasantry of a country. 5 

quoting a fact which has;been often stated, that ‘at present no country? 

exists in. Eitrope, -in which; in proportion to its. population,,so smallia 
number of. crimes fall under the chastisement mi criminal law, as 
in Scotland.’”’ ‘Many just:.and liberal remarks.occur in this discourses, 
but it will’be ‘sufficient for us, to advert to. that which respects the nes 
cessity of teaching the poor to read, in order to enable them to derive. 
any benefit from the preaching; of the word of God.. ‘‘Howsshortand: - 
weak,’ (says: Mr.W. ) ‘ must be the impression upon the generality‘of, 

usinformed minds : howrfar even the ‘plaiest. discourses must fail of 

effect, where the hearers cannot/refer to aad. read with attention the 
passages. of Scripture which-aré cited’) I» myself have. heard the 
ingenuous confession made by-aipoor aged maa: * I go, Sir,’’ said 
he, ‘¢ and I’ hear a great. many sermons, but...:am ignorant, and 
eaunot read, and nee “er I can bring, but very, little away”? 'Thie 

is the case of thousands of the poor. "4 


Art. 30. The Harmony of Religion aud Civil Pokt .— Preached iv 
the Parish Church of ‘St. Dunstan’s in the West, London, on 
March 20. i811, being the Day appointed for a- General Fasty 
By Richard Lloyd, A.M., Vicar. 8vo. pp. 61. 28. ” Hates 
chard, Ades 
That civil duties, -especially uader the British Constitution, form 

no small part of our moral: obligations,—and that the religious 

principle, expressed by the phrase Fearing God, will prompt to the 
honour .and: obedience of the Aiag, or civil magistrate, —aré truths, - 

which this preacher has well illustrated: but we do not. perceive the: 

necessity, we may say the policy, after the transactions at the Révolu-" 

tion, of.contending that.‘ the original of the Prince’s power is divine” 

The distinction™is too nice for common minds, between a diving title,, 

and a power originally.divines How much more intelligible is it to say 

that the King is our /awful Sovereign, and it is the will-of God that 

his subjects should obey him? Mr, Lloyd, ‘in these days of inno- 

vation and schism,’ as he calls them, wishes to enforce the doctrine 

“that God obliges the conscience in all cases to obey the Magistrates” 

and that, however wrong the law, may be,the subject cannot. be wrong “ 

in obeying it. ‘* We do not find,’ he adds, ¢ that the Scriptures’ever. 

enlarge .on the, rights of: subjects, or the Jimitations of the Prince’s 

power.’ Are we, therefore, to infer that the former have no rights, 

and that the latter ought to have-wo limitations? If such be the “a 
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224 CoRRESPONDENCE. 


the British Constitution wants much alteration : but we prefer it as 
it is, to any changes which this preacher may suggest, assisted by 


hints from Bishop Sanderson. Nice political discussions are not 
_adapted to the pulpit ; and it is sufficient to say, as Mr. L. remarks, 


that ‘the Christian is the best Patriot.’ M 0. 


Art. 31. The Right and Duty of private Judgment and free Enquir 
on Religious Subjects, asserted ska enforced | adtvenchs at Poole, a 
Dorset, June 27, 1810, before a Society of Unitarian Christians, 
established in the South of England, for promoting the genuine 
Knowlége of the Scriptures, by the Distribution of Books. By 

’ ‘William Blake. 12mo. pp. 55. 1s. Johuson and Co, 
The leading principle of this discourse camot be consistently dis- 
po by any description of Protestants, however it may be invaded 
y the conduct of one sect towards another ; and if Mr. Blake has ad- 
¥anced nothing new on the subject, hich he has undertaken to dise 
cuss, he has certainly placed it in a clear point of view. By the exer. 

‘cise of reason, and the practice of free inquiry, mankind may be led to 

a variety of conclusions or sentiments: but, if we consider that this ig 

an unavoidable result, we shall discard the Utopian project of effect- 

ing an uniformity of opinion in the Christian world, and shall have 
recourse to the more amiable and philosophic system of ¢ differing 
from each other in the 5 ae of Christian love and forbearance.’ If 

A has a right to judge for himself, B has the same right ; and as A 

cannot differ more from B, than B from A, why should A and B 

be angry with each other because’ they differ? If A is confident 

that he is in the right, let him be thankful; if B is equally confident 
that Ae is right, let him also be thankful; and if A and B can argue 
with temper, let them compare their respective opinions together, 
and the methods of induction by which they each arrive at them: 
but let both avoid the spirit of ai. and follow what appears 
to be the dictate of truth with meekness and liberality. We may all 


be of one heart, if we cannot be of one mind. pe 
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~ ‘Dr. Clarke’s letter is received, but we have not the means of ree 
ferring to those memoranda which will give an answer to his inquiry, 
in time for this month’s publication. 





We must repeat to our old {riend, ¢A Constant Reader,’ that we 
have not leisure to answer all the questions and solve all the difficulties 
which he may amuse himself with proposing to us. 





~ It will give us pleasure to gratify the wishes of P. Q. R. at the 
earliest opportunity. Bree 





- *.% The Appanpix to Volume ixvit. of the M. R. was pub« 
lished with our last Number, on the first of June.* 
In the Rev. for May, P. 60. 1. 3. dele ‘ there.’ P; 73. l, 23. inveert 


a semicolon after ‘ produce.’ 
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